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JosE Mosica 


Tenor 


Chicago Civic Opera (Tenth Season) and Ravinia Opera (Fourth Season) 
“The Greatest Sensation of the Spanish Screen” 


Who will tour again in concert throughout the United States, Mexico and Cuba. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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JAMES STEPHENSON, 
fourteen-year-old pianist, a pupil of Lucie 
E. Watkins, of Oklahoma City, Okla., nor- 
mal instructor of the Dunning System, and 
THE WIENER SANGERKNABEN, who has been successfully broadcasting for 

of juvenile male voices, ameng the attractions announced by Sol Hurol ” Oe age =~ rihangged iad Me MARION CLAIRE, 

Ravine nett Hone, (Peete © Oy 7 ees at thinks Kecileniibe of anuth bouche to soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera and 
a student, and describes it thus: “First, the Berlin Staatsoper, is here seen cgres- 
the thrill that everybody is listening sing the lion cubs in the Zoological Gar- 
in: the wonderful self-reliance tt dens in Berlin. Miss Claire recently closed 
gives. for mistakes are more easily her season with the Berlin State Opera 
detected over the radio than in a con- with a performance of Nedda in Pagliacct, 
cert hall: the judgment necessary to amd was at once engaged for next year. 
make the proper selections broadens 
one; and, finally, the great compliment 
paid one by the manager of the station 
stimulates one to do his very best.” 

This young artist has won numerous 
prises m state and county contests 


BERNARD OCKO, 
HILDA BURKE young violinist of the National Must 
League, who is a_ boating enthusiast 
and, when his many concert engage- 
ments prevent him from indulging in 
at Ravinia Park on July 14 his hobby. manages to arrange his 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the transportation via the briny deep. Here 
Chicago Herald and Examiner he is seen aboard the SS. Princess 
called Miss Burke a_ fragile Varguerite, leaving Vancouver on his \\ ; { 
and appealing Aida, dramati way to Seattle. which city was in ‘ 
cally and vocally effective, and clided in his recent concert tour. rf “a 
mentioned the interpretative He is scheduled to return for re- aati 
resources of her voice, its svm engagements. iF 
pathy a power. “The publi 
liked her,” declared Mr. Gunn 


soprano, who achieved marked 
success mn the title role of Aida 


“not, | am sure, a novel ea 
perience for this gifted artist.” 
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WVETROPOLITAN OPERA SOPRANO, PICTURED DURING HER RECENT VISIT WITH MARIA GAY AND ZENATELLO 
AT THEIR VILLA IN VERONA 


{ faithful companion of the singer on her European jaunts ts Spooky, her wire-haired terrier. 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FrencH Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TaACES adh, SINGING 
me Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_in1st—Con DUCTOR—TEACHER 


Member of American Pana | Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. o h Foundation 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 1 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7- 


DENNIS MEHAN 


154 West 57th Street 


1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, 
Riverside 9-0452 


308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: 


Berlin 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpectaList—Worip LeEcTuRER 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. ClIrcle 


7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

OrGANist TRINITY 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LutHERAN CHURCH 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert P1anist—Artist-TEACHER 


Expert Instruction—Detail 


Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 


work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 





Symphowy Codieaien 


3335 Steuben Ave Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
arrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


CARL 


Studios: 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 


865 West End Avenue, New York City 


Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACH 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 


ER 
7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan — House Bidg., 
227 wood Avenue, Newark, 


Telephones : 


1425 a N. Y. 


Bw ells 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1428 





WILLIAM THORNER 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 


637 South Lorraine B’lvd 





COURIER 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


ART OF SINGING 
Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


and 





BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New 

Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 


JORGE C 


York 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - -~ New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGAN AND Harmony INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. . School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West llth Street, 
lelephone: 


New York 
ALgonquin 7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN 


GrapuatTe C 


HALL 
)URSES 
INSTRUCTION 
A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hall’s PIANO STAFF—which estab- 
lishes instant coordination of the notation of piich and 
the piano keys. 

Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 

New York City TRafalgar 17-6701 


IN Piano Ctass 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. 


CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano INSTRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
one: CIrele 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 "Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


365 West End Avenue 


Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





466 West 153rd Street, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
ena Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Mrs. Carl Fique, 





Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. Riesberg, 
— Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
armony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
Write for tickets mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 
Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. | 28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
: PEnn. 6-2634 Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 








1425 Broadway, 
Tel 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 




















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


CO JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


S4N FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 





N. Y. 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. CONSERVA- 





San Francisce 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O'Farrell St., 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING 
Composer-Pianist 
“Shelton Apts.” 

1735 No. Wilcox Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 


M*-® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 
168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 











San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


WALTER SPRY |*" 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
ine ponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Srupio: $15 oa Hau, N.Y. Tel. Circle 1-3634 
VOICE 


‘M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
200 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Covrise, 113 W. 57th 8t., N.Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgien Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


‘ v SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


CIrcle 7-2634 








CHICAGO 























H 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., New York 





Apply Stuart Ross, 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President &., Brooklyn, N. 7. Tel. DEcatur 32-5626 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 
57th St., New York Tel. CIrele 17-6816 























The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., or" — cITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4 























53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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SERGEI 
K LIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
Clrele 7-9020 





MUSIC 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haense] & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


AL 





Management: 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
HAvemeyer 4-3800 








3536—79th 
Telephone: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 








Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
ZACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St. N. Y¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


7 HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


PIANIST 
one of Great Masters series. 
Tel. CAthedral 8-2732 








E 
L 
® MacDowell Recitals 
A 


520 W. 114th 8t.. N. Y¥. C 
. 
GVoice 


now MEOW Eine 


New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 





166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
jus-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &.,.N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 

















COURIER 


‘iKEATOR 


E Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 

T West 76th Street, New York City 

s. Special Music $rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


KALLINI 


TENOR 
Philadelphia a Opera Co, 
Available for Concerts to Dec. e Feed 
Ma: “ae! Booking 


lanagement: Stand: 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. Seth Bt oN. ¥.G 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


‘TR RAF Tie 


Concert - TENOR ~ Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 




















Chicago 





Atvgust 1, 1937 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vai music 
pr teamed OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 

Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 
aol Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone SUs. 17-8587 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. BH Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 23-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, II. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


Guido di Napoli 


NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
56 West 55th St., New York Tel. CIrele 17-1894 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 




















Chicago 


» SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue icago, Il. 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Pe Theciogieal Brick Chureh and Union 
Director of the School of Sacred Musie of Union Theo- 


logical 
412 Fifth y anchor New York City 


oTTo LUENING 


2% years eum director Opera sy "pes tman Schoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


* BUTLER *... 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sueeman Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


353 Angell . 











Soprano 


Concerts 














, om 





EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
“Master 


Atlantic 
TsLEPHoNEs: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133——Dial 23-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: SUs. 7-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howes HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LieDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. ind 8t., New York 


NANA B. LEWIS 


a T—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANace ProGRAMS ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


tiuin CROX TON 


SRSA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIO 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. Phone: TRatalger 71-6701 











L. 





DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concezt VIOLINIST AND TeacHeR—Lectrure RECITALS 
Wednesdays Ps 6 P. M. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 71-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice Pracement—Coacnineo 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
wens No. 135, Rome, — 
ork Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, ith Floor 
71 West ih Se., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9-3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — ps — Recit 
Address: omoet Musical Courter, “13 W. STth _. New York 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diephragmetic Breathing and Voice Placemen 
Studios: 31 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
ON TOUR 
1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Studio: 610 














M 
A 
D 
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E 





Studio: 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepmMan Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





amozmz0rn 








Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Teacner or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yorn: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 








Apply to President for all Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Rethberg in Recital Thrills 
Ravinia Opera Audience 


Two Double Bills 


Presented, Cavalleria Rusticana and 


Pagliacci, and Secret of Suzanne and La Vida Breve 
—Lucia Given Season’s First Performance 


RavintaA.—The public really relishes a 
double bill. In hearing Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci with two star casts they have 
a bargain and the crowd was in a festive 
mood to listen to the Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo Siamese operas, acclaiming prin- 
cipals, conductor, orchestra and chorus all 
through the course of the evening. 

Queena Mario, who boasts a host of 
friends and admirers at Ravinia, was at her 
very best as Nedda. Not only did she sing 
the Bagatella beautifully, but throughout the 
opera she charmed the ear, while her ad- 
mirably conceived portrayal made the epi- 
sode stand out in all its dramatic force. 

Giovanni Martinelli has been heard time 
after time as Canio and as ever, he gave 
unalloyed joy with his song, and after the 
Lament he made a palpable hit. The audi- 
ence, wild with enthusiasm, recalled the 
popular tenor before the curtain many times 
at the close of the scene. Mario Basiola 
was a very effective Tonio. His delivery of 
the Prologue was of the very best and he, 
too, shared first honors. George Cehanovsky 
and Lodovico Oliviero added much in mak- 
ing the presentation altogether memorable. 
Add to this that the orchestra played con 
amore under the superb direction of Gennaro 
Papi and the chorus sang well and you will 
have a picture of the performance as a 
whole. 

If the presentation of Pagliacci left noth- 
ing to be desired, that of Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria likewise was so well presented as to 
defy criticism. First of all, there was on 
the stage one of the most popular song- 
stresses of the day, Elisabeth Rethberg, who 
displayed her vocal gifts and histrionic abil- 
ity to best advantage in the role of San- 
tuzza, a part which may be counted among 
the best in her diversified repertory. 

Then there was a Turiddu admirably sung 
and acted by that sterling tenor, Frederick 
Jagel, who in a few weeks has won the 
hearts of the Ravinia opera-goers, and who 
today may be considered a trump in 
Eckstein’s pack of operatic cards. Alfredo 
Gandolfi as Alfio, Ada Paggi as Lola, and 
Philine Falco as Lucia rounded up an excel- 
lent cast. Papi was as happy in his handling 
of the second opera as he was with the first. 
A big night for all concerned! 
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Another double bill was presented to the 
Saturday night habitues in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Secret of Suzanne and De Falla’s La Vida 
Breve. 

The Secret of Suzanne is one of the most 
delightful operas produced at Ravinia, or 
anywhere else. It is a little gem, but needs 
a cast such as the one that performs it at 
Ravinia to fulfill the demands of the com- 
poser, as well as of the librettist. 

Charming, captivating Lucrezia Bori was 
the Suzanne. Here is a singer who always 
fascinates her hearers and in the best of 
mood, she revealed the full gamut of her 
art. She achieved another triumph to be 
added to her long list of successes since the 
ge of the season. 

Ne have often said that Mario Chamlee 
is ake one of the best comedians and best 


singers on the operatic stage. Those quali- 
ties were most apparent in his first appear- 
ance anywhere as Count Gil, a role written 
for a baritone but sung at Ravinia by a 
tenor. Chamlee was very funny, but at no 
time grotesque. His comedy was, by that 
very fact, most enjoyable, and the hilarity 
of the public was well permissible, as by his 
antics Chamlee had many austere spectators 
in good humor. 

As the dumb servant, Sante, Marek 
Windheim was a sane comedian who under- 
stands the stage in all its possibilities. He 
did not need to utter a word to make the 
public understand the meaning of each of 
his gestures, and this is exactly as it should 
be. Thus, he shared in the esteem of the 
spectators. Papi conducted brilliantly and 
with fine understanding. 

You may or may not like De Falla’s La 
Vida Breve. It has some very good mo- 
ments and others not quite so delightful. It 


is not necessary at this time to expostulate 
on its merits or drawbacks. Since it has 
been sung several times at Ravinia and else- 
where, we will devote our review solely to 
the singers, chorus and orchestra. 

Lucrezia Bori, who created the role of 
Salud at Ravinia, showed anew her versa- 
tility by appearing on the same night in 
two roles which might be called the two 
antipodes in opera. The coquettish Coun- 
tess, who holds from her husband a very 
puerile secret, was replaced by a Spaniard 
(or is she a Gypsy?) who shatters love’s 
dream and makes the episode too short for 
those (and they are many) who admire the 
art of Mme. Bori. As it was, her Salud 
made the performance worth while. 

Signalled out as excellent minor roles 
were the grandmother of Ina Bourskaya and 
the Carmela of Philine Falco. Hasselmans 
was at the conductor’s desk and he gave as 
fine a reading of the score as he has accus- 
tomed us to in the past. 
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Aida was repeated with Rethberg, Bour- 

skaya, Martinelli and Danise in the leads. 
La RonpINE, Juty 20 

A repetition of La Rondine brought forth 
the same cast heard previously, so well 
headed by Bori, Macbeth, Johnson and 
Windheim. 

(Continued on page 25) 








Beethoven’s Ninth Superbly 
Given at New York Stadium 


Well Known Soloists Participate—Other Programs of the 
Week Also Enthusiastically Received—Van Hoogstraten 
Accorded an Ovation at His Farewell Concert 


Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture, 
Schubert’s Symphony in B minor (Unfin- 
ished), and Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B 
minor (Pathétique), were given at the Stad- 
ium on July 20. During the playing of the 
second number it began to rain and many 
in the audience left for shelter. Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten is to be commended for the 
very dignified, scholarly reading of the over- 
ture in particular. The other two familiar 
works, sombre and more effective in the in- 
timacy of a hall, received the rapt attention 
of the listeners who remained, the rain hold- 
ing off after a while. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, preceded by 
a performance of his First Symphony in > 
major, was presented at the New York Sta- 
dium on July 23 and repeated the following 
night. It has been given at these concerts 
every year since 1924. On this occasion the 
Schola Cantorum was heard in the chorus 
with the following soloists: Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Nevada van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, and Nelson Eddy, 
baritone. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, who conducted, 
negotiated a good bit of program-making in 
listing these two works together, for it af- 
forded an opportunity to the listener to hear 
Beethoven in his early, formative period, 
when he was very much under the influence 
of Haydn and Mozart, and when the master 
was at his latest and highest point of de- 
velopment. Probably no choral work pre- 
sents such difficulties, or is pitched so high— 
almost to the point of provoking screeches, 
as this one of Beethoven. In his feeling of 
exaltation he was merciless on the voice. 

Chorus and soloists sang brilliantly. Miss 


Vreeland brought to her part the limpid 
purity of tone and deep feeling characteristic 
of her. Mr. Gridley sang the tenor role 
with beautiful quality of voice and fine dic- 
tion. Mme. van der Veer’s suave and rich 
contralto was, as always in this role, heard 
to fine advantage. Nelson Eddy, in the bari- 
tone music, intoned the recitative with fine 
enunciation, and sang throughout his part 
with the ease and noble tone which distin- 
guish him. Mr. van Hoogstraten held his 
forces well in hand. A huge crowd heard 
the concert. 

The same program was presented Friday 
night, again before an audience whose num- 
bers ran into five figures. 

The concerts during the remainder of the 
week listed, among other things, the Nacht- 
musiken from Mahler’s Seventh Symphony, 
played for the first time at the Stadium; 
Brueckner’s Symphony No. 4, better known 
as “Romantic,” on a program with Wagner; 
Schelling’s Victory Ball, as well as the 
Mitchell arrangement of Chopin’s Polonaise 
in C sharp minor; Mason’s Chanticleer, 
also a first Stadium rendition; Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony, and Berlioz’s Fan- 
tastic Symphony. 

It was Mr. van Hoogstraten’s farewell 
week for this season and in offering Brahms’ 
First Symphony, in conjunction with Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini Fantasia and Bach- 
Respighi’s Passacaglia and Fugue, he 
brought his series to a brilliant conclusion. 

With the close of his tenth season as con- 
ductor of the New York Stadium concerts, 
Willem van Hoogstraten was presented with 
several gifts and testimonials, including a 





MS. OF HAYDN’S NEL- 
SON MASS DISCOVERED 


Vienna.—Prof. Otto Erich Deutsch, 
Viennese musicologist, has discovered 
among old MSS. in the Vienna Uni- 
versity, the MS. of Haydn’s Nelson 
Mass which had been considered lost. 
As is generally known, Haydn wrote 
this Mass in 1800 on the occasion of 
Nelson’s visit to Vienna, and Lady 


Hamilton was the first one to sing it, 
at Vienna, with Haydn accompanying 
Nel- 
B 


her, in the presence of Admiral 
son. 











silver cigarette case from the members of the 
Philharmonic Symphony, a wreath from the 
Stadium Concerts Committee, a basket of 
flowers from Adolph Lewisohn, and a meda! 
from the Bruckner Society of America, this 
last being bestowed on him in appreciation 
of his efforts to make Bruckner’s music bet 
ter known in America. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten, in a brief address, 
expressed his affection for the orchestra and 
thanked his hearers for theiy support. The 
conductor left for Philadelphia to conduct at 
Robin Hood Dell before sailing for Europe 

This week Fritz Reiner ‘is wielding the 
baton at the Stadium concerts. 


Charles L. ‘Wagaee to Give 
Season of Opera in 
English 


Charles L. Wagner, well known concert 
manager and theatrical producer, is planning 
to present a season of opera comique in E ng- 
lish next season. The first offering, it is 
learned, will be Boccaccio by Von Suppe, 
and the company will open the middle of 
November with a $3.00 top price for seats. 

Among the other operettas he intends to 
produce are: Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne, 
with Doris Kenyon in the title role; Sir 
Julius Benedict’s The Lily of Killarney, with 
Madge Kennedy possibly in a leading role; 
Flotow’s Marta; Auber’s Fra Diavolo, and 
Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne. 

If the company is successful, Mr. Wagner 
intends to present Mary Garden in grand 
opera in the fall of 1932. 


American Pianist Honored 


It is reported that Esther Johnsson, a 
pianist of Amarillo, Tex., has been invited 
to play Mozart at the Salzburg Festival. 
According to Whit Burnett of The Sun, 
Miss Johnsson is known in Salzburg as Miss 
Mozart, and is the official Mozart player of 
the city. 

Miss Johnsson is a graduate of the Lin 
coln, Neb., University School of Music 
She afterward studied with Sigismund Sto- 
jowski of New York and then with Nadia 
Boulanger. of Paris. 


Metropolitan to Revive 
Opera for Jeritza ? 


It is rumored about town that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza will revive the fifty-two-year-old 
opera, Donna Juanita, by Von Suppe, for 
Maria Jeritza next season at the Metropoli- 
tan. It was given at Nib!o’s Garden in 1881.| 








Here is Chicago’s newest musical organization, the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra of eighty musicians, founded by Adolphe Dumont, the conductor, as they are heard over the 
evening in open-air Concerts from the Loyola University stadium. 


blue network each Sunday ez 


THE CHICAGO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


V BC 


The success of the concerts already given has so encouraged the backers that plans are now 
under way to make the organization a permanent one. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


THe History oF THE ArT OF SINGING 


By Dorothy Fulton Still 
CHAPTER V 
Claudio Monteverdi and the Venetian School 


[The first chapter of this instructive series 
and this, as well as the 
chapter, to be published next week, 
of the Melodrama.”—The Editor.| 


Mrs. 


came chapel-master at the Church of San 
Marco. 
Probably 


musical history 


there has never been a time in 
when there lived so many 
excellent lyric artists as during the seven- 
teenth century, and, truly speaking, the real 
Golden Age” of singing was from 1600 to 
1650. Composers of rarest genius flourished. 


TEMPLE BALLET SCENE IN THE 
ERCOLE 
something of the 
Vasari says that even in 
orator of the Papal Theatre, 
| the appearance 
painted in relief. 


This shows 
wt in Italy 
Perussi, dei 
/itian 7% 


the scenes 


the 
had 
vas so struck 


only Stage 


were 


subsequent chapters have aroused unusual interest. 
Still z 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


art of stagecraft in those days. 


of solidity 


of articles was published in the issue of July 4 
In the sixth 
“The First Decline and Reform 


writes about 


changed to interpret the passions of the 
characters in the story; consequently the 
music became of a more exciting nature. The 
whole technic of singing henceforth strove 
to make the voice capable of expressing all 
the subtle inflections of passion in musical 
sentiment. 
Unfortunately, mid- 


however, toward the 


OPERA, 

IN TEBE. 

Scene painting was not a new 
first part of the sixteenth century a certain 
carried the art to such perfection that one day 
that he ascended a ladder to make sure 
lighting, machinery, use of fireworks were all 


known and’ perfected. 


Carissini, without doubt, was the greatest 
of these after Monteverdi. Following him 
were such excellent geniuses as Cavalli, and 
his pupils, Salvatore Stradella and 

nany others. 
The music drama, hitherto, had been 
heard only by the noble classes, being per- 
solely at the courts, but it grew in 
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: 
recitative air called, 
death of Eurydice, “ 


until, in 1637, a public theater 
Venice. With the changed 
developed immediately a 
the operas written. 
such as Daphne and 
interest an uncultured pub- 
lic, and the new music dramas of the Vene- 
tian school were nearly all historical in sub- 
ject matter. The calm nobility of the Greek 
style, used in the early Florentine school, 


popularity 
opened in 
audiences there 
change in the spirit of 
Mythological subjects, 
Orfeo, did not 


was 


ACSIMILE PAGE 
“Aria Parlante,” in 
In un fiorito prato.” 


dle of the seventeenth century a new technic 
began to be used, and we may put the fault 
of this first decline of the art of singing 
upon the shoulders of the singers of that 
day. The simple, noble expressiveness of 
the voice did not content them, and so they 
began weaving about the music many useless 
ornaments, by which singing became tech- 





OF ORFEO 
which the Messenger 
Published by Ricordi. 


describes the 


nical rather than spiritual; the admiration of 
novelty and difficulty supplanted the love of 
simplicity and beauty. The better composers 
still continued to write noble, truthful music, 
but the singers adorned it to their own tastes, 
so that the theory and practice of vocal com- 
position were divergent. 

As the singers began to love to display 
vocal acrobatics, so did the producers of 
operas (once the opera had been commer- 
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cialized) wish to stress 
the scenic effects. In one 
opera, Bernice, by Fres- 
chi, there was a chorus of 
100 virgins, 100 soldiers, 
100 horsemen in steel armour, 100 perform- 
ers of trumpets, cornets, etc., two lions, two 
elephants, and many other animals. The 


FACSIMILE FRONTISPIECE FROM A 

BOOK OF POEMS 
dedicated to Claudio Monteverdi, 
ing many musical instruments 


also show- 
now obsolete. 
noble art dreamed of by the Florentine Cam- 
erata, in their desire to return to the Greek 
tragedy, the truthful, expressive simplicity 
of Monteverdi, could not withstand the vul- 
garity of the times, and by the end of the 
seventeenth century the best music composed 
was the cantata for the church, _and artistic 
songs called, “aria da camera.’ 

But, as in every period of decadence of an 
art, reformers arose, who, although they 
could not bring back the lost nobility as it 
had existed, still made possible the great 
new school of singing in Naples, during the 
eighteenth century. 

( To be 


continued in next week’s issue.) 


Foreign News In Brief 


Military Band to Be Heard in 
Concert? 

Lonpon.—The B. B. C. Military Band, 
considered by many to be one of the finest 
in the world, may no longer confine its play- 
ing to the studio. The authorities feel that 
there the band’s performances can never be 
fully appreciated, and it is therefore expected 
that it will be heard in public during the 
coming season, probably at the Queen’s 

T 
J. 


B. B.C. 


Royal Gift of Miniature Instruments 

Lonpon.—The Prince of Wales, presiding 
at the annual meeting of the directors of the 
Royal College of Music in London recently, 
announced the gift of a set of miniature in- 
struments, presented to the college by Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. This collection is to 
be placed in the college museum, and is al- 
ready known as “The Queen’s Band.” 


Talkies and Opera Share the Bill 

Lonpon.—The latest experiment to make 
opera popular in London has met with great 
success. In a “down-town” cinema, situated 
in the salubrious neighborhood, known as 
The Elephant and Castle, 6,000 people have 
been nightly enjoying a full-blooded presen- 
tation of I Pagliacci, following a crook film. 
T. C. Fairbairn, a well-known London pro- 
ducer, whose annual musical pageant, Hia- 
watha, at the Albert Hall, is a feature of the 
summer season, is responsible for the inno- 
vation; which, judging from the enthusiasm 
on the first night, is one that will bear fur- 
ther development. H 


A Medal to Strauss in a Church 

VIENNA.—The little town of Sillian, Aus- 
tria, near the Italian frontier, has just un- 
veiled a Richard Strauss medal on the local 
church, where Strauss used to play the or- 
gan in his youth when spending the summer 
holidays there with his parents. r. 8: 
Prague Finds a Novel Honor for Paderewski 

PraGuE.—On the occasion of the unveiling 
of the statue to President Wilson in the city 
of Prague, the famous pianist Paderewski 
received a unique honor from the munici- 
pality. One of the suburbs of Prague is to 
be named after the musician, though one 
gathers that the honor is more in recognition 
of his services to his country in the field of 
diplomacy than of his fame on the concert 
platform. / 

(Continued on page 9) 
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OEpipus REx AND THE OBJECTIVE 


LREADY widely commented upon in 

America when first performed in con- 

cert form under Koussevitzki, Stra- 
vinsky’s CEdipus Rex became an even more 
marked center of interest during the past 
New York season, as produced in stage 
form at the Metropolitan Opera House by 
the League of Composers, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Stokowski. Excel- 
lent though that production was in many 


DR. LEIGH HENRY, 
author of the earliest studies in English on 
the work of Igor Stravinsky and the Russian 
composer's authorised biographer. Lawrence 
Gilman has designated Dr. Henry as “Stra- 
vinsky’s official mouthpiece” and the emi- 
nent English musician, Sir Richard Terry, 
has named him ‘ ‘Stravinsky's Boswell.” 


features, its relevancy to the composer's in- 
tentions remains dubious. It is necessary to 
review the successive stages of development 
in Stravinsky’s dramatic style to make the 
seasons for this criticism clear. 

The earliest phases of Stravinsky’s dra- 
matic work revealed a tendency away from 
representation towards _ presentationalism 
pure. In spite of its scientillating brilliance, 
its vibrant color and exquisitely filigreed 
rhythmic design, The Fire Bird went beyond 
picturesque intention. Seeing ballet as a 
unified whole comprising music and move- 
ment co-ordinated by a common element of 
rhythm; Stravinsky Be Booe 20" that abstract 
sy mphonic writing could not fulfil its kinetic 
necessities. The music had to be part of the 
movement-pattern, not a mere supplement 
to it; continuous, not broken up into the old- 
fashioned separate set dance numbers. 
Rhythm was the determining factor; it had 
to imbue the choreography and the music 
alike with a common dynamism. So _ he 
created a new, kaleidoscopic form, a mobile 
mosaic of sound, in which the imagery was 
less picturesque than decorative, forming 
stylistic motives in the general broad rhyth- 
mic design. 

The process of simplification did not rest 
there. In Petrouchka—which New York 
will see again at the Metropolitan next sea- 
son—Stravinsky turned to the exploitation 
of more elemental substances. He deliber- 
ately negated the painfully-acquired formal 
craft, the artifice and charm of ornament 
developed by generations of music, to de- 
velop the primal energy and directness found 
in crude state in folk-lore. Minor detail was 
eliminated ; the design was laid out in broad, 
simple planes, solid, kaleidoscopically posited 
masses blocked out in sharply defined pat- 
terns outlined by incisively chiselled rhythms. 
It had the “mat” effect, approximately, of 
tempera as compared with glossy oil-paint- 
ing. All surface polish was eliminated. In 
The Nightingale Stravinsky relinquished 
pigment to work in pure, self-colored mate- 
rial. True to its subject, this was music 
akin to lapidiary art. Its brilliance is that 
of cunningly-cut jade and clear stones. In 
The Rite of Spring he denied himself even 
the appeal of such brilliance of substance. 
He delved to bed-rock. He created sculp- 
tural music, of granite starkness and power. 
Its hewn masses he left with their surfaces 
sternly rough, unobscured by ornate em- 
bellishment, hammered out into massive 
planes. 

The Sinfonies Pour Instruments a Vent, 
in memory of Debussy, carried to more au- 
stere lengths the principles enunciated in 
The Rite. The whole design is determined 
by what painters know as “quantities.” Spir- 
itually, this music resembles grief stricken 
into stone. Its mood is intensely personal, 
but its intensity produces enfotional con- 
tract’ n, not expansion. Dynamics in the 
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ordinary sense, the expression produced by 
alternations of crescendo and decrescendo, 
do not exist in it. Its force lies in the sonor- 
ity of volumes, produced by the pure tonal 
substance of the instruments in turn posited 
against each other, without any emotional 
inflexion being superimposed. The very lay- 
out of the tonal enunciation subverts the 
usual mobile effect of rhythm and produces, 
aesthetically, one of immobility and tense- 
ness. The work is, without parallel, the 
must austere and psychologically true expres- 
sion of grief, in its denuded isolation of 
spirit. It is truly memorial, monumental in 
the most abstract, eternal sense. It bears no 
emotional epitaph; its monumental majesty 
is in its intrinsic substance of tonal quantities, 
massively poised volumes of sound. 

The Sintonies presaged CEdipus Rex. It 
reduced to wordless, abstract essentials the 
liturgical tendency already manifest in 
Stravinsky’s early contata, The Star-Shin- 
ing Countenance (Zviesdoliki). In QEdipus 
Rex this emerged with the unmitigated tragic 
force of Attic drama. Stravinsky ap- 
proached his subject with a characteristic, 
ruthless objectivity of vision. Just as the 
Sinfonies suggested no memorial effigy of 
Debussy, so (Edipus Rex presented no usual 
type of protagonist. The Sinfonies expressed 
the tragic mournfulness of individual cor- 
poreal death. In C&dipus Rex, Stravinsky, 
with his natural bent, carried the tragic ex- 
pression from the individual to the universal. 
His music expressed, not the mournfulness 
of bodily death, but the vaster, more awful 
tragedy of the death of the human spirit, the 
human soul. In C&dipus Rex the horrific 
drama is only symbolically that of individu- 
als; its widest import embraces the infinite 
pathos of all passion-driven humanity face 
to face with fatality. 

Dispassionately Stravinsky contemplates 
this tragedy with truly Sophoclean lack of 
sentimentality but with immense pity. 
Ritualistic in its symbolic abstraction, purged 
of all passion or sentiment, his music pre- 
sents the spiritual drama over-shadowing the 
human vicissitudes of the tragic action. The 
drama, tersely outlined by Cocteau, takes on 
immediately a liturgical quality in the 
Byzantine Latin text of Danieleu, literally 
narrative, unemotionalised, impersonal. 

Nothing could be further from the thea- 
ter; nothing could more explicitly negate 
scenic setting and dramatic action. Stravin- 
sky has clearly termed his work an “opera- 
oratorio”; its liturgical and non-theatrical 
intention is clear. Whatever the merits of 
the League of Composers’ production in New 
York, they contravened Stravinsky’s inten- 
tions. He plainly designed his music to con- 
vey such intentions without visual aids. Such 
aids are only a distraction from the abstract 
moods of the oratorio form employed; for 
the term “opera” is used only as the early 
classics employed it, in the period of the early 
dramma per musica. Stravinsky’s drama is 
presented directly in the music; the visual 
aids add an element of emotion and senti- 
mental appeal wholly foreign to his objec- 
tive conception. They diminish the univer- 
sality of that conception, by emphasizing the 
element of personality. They create a the- 
atrical action, whereas Stravinsky presents 
a spiritual one. 

Impressive though were the figures de- 
signed by Robert Edmond Jones for Remo 
Buffano’s marionettes, they were a compro- 
mise. Nowhere, throughout this and all his 
other work, does Stravinsky concede any 
compromise. It may be said that the type of 
visual imagery presented by the marionettes 
employed followed in design the oracle fig- 
ures of ancient Greece and that they there- 
fore adhered to the liturgical conception 
already indicated. The ancient oracles, how- 
ever, were the symbols of a personal mythol- 
ogy, in which personal human traits, mag- 
nified to super-human capacity, gave each a 
distinct identity. Stravinsky’s music is iden- 
tified with universal humanity only, not with 
separate personages. There is no character- 
izations in his measures. Nothing could be 
further from the crude leitmotif. Less palpa- 
bly than the banal obviousness and cheap 
stage journalese which Lee Simonson arbi- 
trarily super-imposed on Prokofieff’s Le Pas 
d’Acier, the companion work with CEdipus 
Rex on the program in question, the presen- 
tation of Stravinsky’s work subverted the 
composer’s intention, negated the essential 
nature of his musical expression. 

Stravinsky has exhausted the conventional 
theater. His revolt against all forms of illu- 
sion, his ache for objective actuality, has 
been plain through the successive stages of 
his creative progress. By a process of ruth- 
less elimination he has reduced musical form 
to its purest essentials, divested of all ro- 
mantic sentiment, all impressionistic sugges- 
tiveness, all extra-musical super-impositions. 
The Rite of Spring manifests his impact with 
elemental forces in their primal urgency. Les 
Noces expresses his sense of the fatality 


dominating human existence when such 
forces exert their influence in the form of 
emotion. In GE dipus Rex the blind driven- 
ness of human circumstance when such forces 
converge to tragedy past human intention or 
motivation is epitomized. 

Stravinsky discerns such forces beneath all 
external semblances. His objectivity trans- 
cends mere objects, even where these are of 
human kind, seemingly endowed with voli- 
tion and determination. Poet in realizing the 
symbolic aspects of life, artist in discerning 
its varied patterns, his vision inclines more 
towards scientific humanism than towards 
philosophic moralizing. He posits actuali- 
ties before us; he deduces no dogma, enun- 
ciates no creed. His mind works prag- 
matically, evading no fact that infringes on 
his consciousness, seeking to realize all phe- 
nomena in their own entity, without bias or 
subjective mutation. 

This is the essence of his broad humanity, 
beyond the lesser sentiments of the self- 
consciously humane. It has been clear in his 
choice of subjects and his treatment of these 
throughout his musical career. Under the 
seemingly simply brilliant Scherzo Fan- 
tastique was the symbolic imagery of Maer- 
terlinck’s Life of the Bee, that curious com- 
bination of devoted naturalist work and of 
humanist insight into the busy currents of 
industrious life, with their flotsam and jet- 
sam of human agencies, hopes and illusions. 
The marionettes of Petrouchka are likewise 
symbols, the Russian Pulcinella, as ever, the 
prototype of the poet inadequate for life, the 
slave of sensibility, the Ballerina the female 

wavering between idealistic devotion and 
masculine energy, the last represented by the 
overbearing and ferocious Moor. It is the 
Russian folk-version of the immortal round 
of tragi-comedies developed in the Italian 
Commedia dell’ Arte; its protagonists are 
the Slavic equivalents of Pulcinella, Colom- 
bina and Arlecchino; for the black-faced 
Moor was the forefather of the last. Only 
when Venice, fearing the Moor and Turk 
who ravaged the Mediterranean coast, re- 
volted against the dusky visage, did the 
actors reduce this to a half-mask of black, 
thus bringing into being Arlecchino. Curi- 
ously, also, the Moor gradually assumed the 
later, still passionate and excitable form 
which Shakespeare humanized in tragic 
drama in Othello. In Petrouchka one dis- 
cerns the deeply pitiful, tenderly contempla- 
tive mind of Stravinsky observing humanity 
in puppet symbols. Those who see in the 
work only pictorialism and folk-lore pictur- 
esquely animated might recall the strangely 
moving scene in Petrouchka’s little cell, into 
which he has been cast by the Charlatan who 
controls his life and movements, after hav- 
ing danced as his master pulled the strings. 
Alone, distracted by the after-pains of his 
enforced dancing, the creaking joints and the 
aching puppet head, mingled with his desire 
to be near his beloved, the Ballerina, the 
unhappy Petrouchka revolts, his misery 
underlined by the grotesquery of his crude 
mechanical movements. In a storm of pas- 
sion he strikes at and rends through the ikon 
of the Charlatan hung on the wall, then 
cowers back in fear at his temerity. But 
when he uncovers his eyes, there is no awful 
avenger before him to chastize his rebellion; 
through the rent made there is only a wide 
vista of the night-sky, studded with stars! 

Here is the ironist, Stravinsky, revealing 
his poet’s vision also. It is clear, with grow- 
ing subtlety, yet increasing breadth, in the 
succeeding works. The Nightingale, in which 
Stravinsky developed a new concentration 
of image, a fresh delicacy of design, presents 
the exquisite story of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen in its deepest symbolism also. Here we 
have the herd-minded, dazzled by appear- 
ances, by superficial brilliance and mere arti- 
fice, adulating the lifeless, mechanical night- 
ingale and repudiating the real songster be- 
cause it lacks external attractions. One has 
only to recall the scene where the Bonze 
and the Cook, with the courtiers, seek the 
nightingale, to realize the subtle humanity 
of the satire in libretto and music alike. Nor 
can one overlook the quality of the closing 
scene, where the despised, drab little living 
bird sings its utmost, that its warm, pulsat- 
ing song shall drive away Death, seated at 
the foot of the bed of the sick Emperor. 
Here there is no effusive pathos. All is 
expressed in the most tense terms, imbued 
with the spirit of the scene, psychologically 
true. The whole work has the concentrated 
imagery, appropriately, of a Chinese verse- 
form, vivid, cut out with the clarity of a 
cameo in brilliant stone. It is almost kine- 
matographic in its swift presentation of such 
images. It is presentational; it elaborates 
nothing; its effect is in the general design 
which such counterpoised images build up. 

In the Japanese Poems, Stravinsky re- 
duced the imagery to its simplest, most 
directly presentational essentials. True to 
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his subject-matter; he developed the traits 
of Japanese verse musically, approximating 
that simplicity, that sparse vividness and 
freedom from stereotyped symmetry which 
also characterizes Japanese graphic art, as 
in the works of Hokusai and Hiroshige 
Peter Altenberg, writing of Japanese art, 
has epitomized its effect in one imaginative 
sentence, “They paint but a twig in blossom, 
yet convey thereby the whole Spring.” 


“TIRESIAS,” 
a character in 
represented by a marionette to 
by mechanics. Note his silky beard 
charmingly animated 
muscular arms! 


Stravinsky's CEdipus Rex 


face and his manly 


Thenceforward, through The Rite of Spring, 
Les Noces, Renard, Mavra, and The Sol- 
dier’s Tale, Stravinsky's undeviating trend 
towards simplification and pure essentialism 
has been clearly marked. Even where he 
reverted, with consummate insight, to the 
idiom of Pergolese, in Pulcinella, he brought 
to the classic forms the simplifying sense of 
his own latter-day conceptions. Here, treat 
ing the Italian prototype of Petrouchka, im- 
bued with the grace and fantasy of the Ital- 
ian Commedia dell’ Arte imagination, 
whence sprang in turn Goldoni, Gozzi and 
Moliere, he gives it a clarifying, de-senti- 
mentalized stylization. Pulcinella in music, 
does for the Commedia dell’ Arte and the 
seventeenth century comedy spirit what Ver- 
laine did for the figures of Frag« mard and 
Watteau when he wrote the Fétes galantes. 
It makes a fantaisiste decoration of what 
before were simply conventionalized figures 
of sentiment. In creating such decorative 
style, presented in clear, simplified imagery 
it strips its subjects of artificial mannerism, 
gives them a new freshness and colorfulness, 
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Anne Roselle Delighted 
With Richard Strauss’ Elektra 


Prepared Role in Vienna Under Guidance of the Composer 
—Well Received Again in Budapest—Returns to America 
to Sing Opera in Cleveland—To Open Philadelphia 


Grand Opera Season in 


Anne Roselle went abroad the end of last 
March to fulfill a number of annual appear- 
ances for which she is booked each spring 
and early summer. Her guest appearances 
at the opera in Budapest aroused the critics 
again to most enthusiastic reviews. Several 
of the more important writers decried the 
fact that other countries claimed the talents 


INNE ROSELLE 
napped on Richard Strauss’ estate in Gar 
| She will sing his Elektra in No- 
vith the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company 
of their own Anne Roselle more frequently 
than they could 

Following this, Miss Roselle cancelled 
other engagements and went to Vienna. As 
she is to do Elektra next season with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company she 
went to consult Richard Strauss as to its 
preparation. Dr. Strauss, already well 
known to the singer, sent Miss Roselle to 
Protessor Alwin, conductor at the Stadts 
Opera in Vienna, and, incidentally, the hus- 
band of Elisabeth Schumann. For the mise- 
en-scene she put herself under the guidance 
of Guthiel Schoder, who had been acclaimed 
one of the greatest Elektras in Europe. 
The opera is a difficult one, but Miss Roselle 
loves the role, on which she worked as much 
as four and five hours a day while in Vienna. 

Miss Roselle then visited Dr. Strauss at 
his home in Garmisch Partienkirchen and 
sang parts of his opera for him, another 
valuable asset for Miss Roselle in its prepar- 
ation. 

In talking about her work next season 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Miss Roselle stated that everywhere in 
-urope people asked her about that company 
and commented upon the fine season they 
give each year and the novelties they offer. 
Interest is high in the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company and in those who are 
largely responsible for its success—Mr. and 
Mrs. William Hammer. 

Miss Roselle will open the company’s 
1931-32 season as Elizabeth in Tannhauser, 
singing in Elektra about the end of Novem- 
ber, and repeating her excellent portrayal of 
Marie in Wozzeck, which attracted so much 
favor last year, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski Last summer Miss 
Roselle had the joy of meeting Alban Berg, 
composer of Wozzeck, and whom she calls 
“a very fine gentleman.” 

In referring to her work in Wozzeck, Miss 
Roselle said one of the greatest moments in 
her career was when Stokowski chose her as 
Marie for Berg’s opera. This reminds one 
of the fact that Anne Roselle has climbed 
steadily ahead during the eleven years of her 

areer. She has been a diligent and hard 
wotter. Each year she has added new 
operas to her repertory, until today she can 
be called upon at almost a minute’s notice to 
sing any part in the dramatic soprano reper- 
tory. On arriving in New York about July 
1 to fulfill a current engagement of opera in 
Cleveland, Miss Roselle was told that she 
would be required to know the third act of 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride. She settled down 
with the score as soon as she had unpacked, 
and knew the role in a very short time. Fas- 
cinated by it, Miss Roselle incidentally com- 
mented that in comparison with Elektra “it 
was child’s play.” 


Tannhauser 


Aside from her family, Anne Roselle’s big 
love is her career. 


she says, 


deeper her love for good music becomes. 

Miss Roselle still wonders why Americans 
do not have their local opera companies, as 
Europe has. With the most beautiful voices 
in the world here in this country, why not 
give them an outlet, she asks. Companies 
like those in Philadelphia and Cleveland 
should be used as models for other cities. In 
Vienna for instance, Miss Roselle says, de- 
spite the depression, the recent opera season 
there was one of the finest she has heard 
anywhere in years. “They gave three im- 
portant revivals within six weeks, with beau- 
tiful scenery, costumes and the best of 
singers—proving that opera can be given 
properly, if supported by the public.” 

Incidentally, the writer might add here 
that, after making a reputation all over Eu- 
rope for herself, Miss Roselle seems now to 
he coming into her own in this country. And 
a finer artist one could not hope for! She 
is constantly on the ascent. 

“But,” confides Miss Roselle, “I have a 


This love grows daily, 
and the more she learns and the 
more she sings before various audiences the 
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ANNE ROSELLE ON BOARD THE 
STEAMER 


returning from Europe. 


great inspiration. A marvellous person who 
spurs me on in the preparation of my roles, 
and a wonderful person in private life, is 
Estelle Liebling. And, please say this, for I 
want everyone to know just what she means 
to me. us 


Albert Stoessel’s Tenth 
Anniversary at Chautauqua 


CHaAuTAUQuA, N. Albert Stoessel, 
conductor of the be concerts and di- 
rector of the summer opera at Chautauqua, 
initiated his tenth anniversary year with the 
symphonic concert on the evening of July 
21. The huge amphitheater was filled with 
an almost capacity audience of more than 
5,000. During ten years directorship of the 
Chautauqua programs, following the resig- 
nation of Walter Damrosch, Mr. Stoessel 
has enjoyed here a contantly growing popu- 
larity through the charm of his personality 
and through the quality and variety of the 
musical programs his presence at Chautau- 
qua insures. 

{r. Stoessel’s activities and interests are 
many, and eloquent of his own innate mu- 
sical versatility. He is head of the orches- 
tral department of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, and director of the new Juilliard 
School of Opera. He is known as a violinist 
and composer for the violin, and has pub- 
lished also compositions of merit for orches- 
tra, and for chorus. He is conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society and_ the 
Worcester Music Festival, and also of the 
newly organized Westchester County Music 
F ‘estival. 

At the opening program the first number 
was a Bach-Stoessel, Three Extended Chor- 
ales of majestic mood and rich harmony and 
tonal color. This was followed by Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony, interpreted in a 
spirit of reverent understanding. Other 
numbers were Tales from Johann Strauss, 
by Korngold, and Finale from Goetterdaem- 
merung, by Wagner. Much added beauty 
was imparted by Georges Barrere, flutist, 
who played the Allegro from Mozart’s Flute 
Concerto in D. The presence of Mr. Bar- 
rere at Chautauqua has been of great im- 
portance artistically. 

3ARRERE CONDUCTS ORCHESTRA 

Georges Barrere, assistant conductor of 
the Symphony Orchestra, demonstrated his 
musicianship in conducting the first matineé 
concert July 22. Ruby Mercer, soprano so- 
loist, and pupil of the Juilliard School of 
Music, sang the coloratura aria, the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’ Hamlet. 

These are but two of thirty orchestral pro- 
grams scheduled, within a period of five 
weeks. With the including of ten operatic 
performances and two oratorios, one may 
form an idea of the extraordinary musical 
interest attached to this season. 

Operatic CONCERT 

A program of operatic numbers was given 
July 18. Among those taking part were 
Mary Catherine Akins and Ruby Mercer, 
sopranos, Marion Selee, contralto, Willard 
Young, tenor, and Donald Beltz and Karl 
Theman, baritones, of the Juilliard School 
of Music; also Brownie Peebles, contralto, 
Warren Lee Terry, tenor, and Walter Vas- 
sar, baritone. A feature of this concert was 
the artistic accompanying of the singers by 
Gregory Ashman, who has recently ended an 
around-the-world tour as accompanist for 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

CHARLES KULLMAN, GuEST ARTIST 

Charles Kullman, tenor of the Staatsoper, 
Berlin, Germany, will sing several opera 


appearances here during a leave of absence 
granted him in Berlin. It was Kullman who 
made such a success at the Staatsoper, in the 
role of Pinkerton, in Madam Butterfly. He 
has popularized this role in Germany to an 
unprecedented degree, having sung more 
than twenty-five performances during the 
season just ended. 
CHAUTAUQUA CHAMBER Music Society 


The Chautauqua Chamber Music Society 
has recently completed plans for its 1931 
As in past years, the society will 
present the Mischakoff String Quartet in 
three public concerts This year the society 
is inaugurating a series of Twilight Musicals 
given by artists of the Chautauqua music 
faculty. These musicales will extend the 
programs to forms of chamber music other 
than the quartet. 

The regular concerts by the 
String Quartet will be given on August 2, 
9 and 16, in Norton Memorial Hall. After 
the first and third concerts there will be in- 
formal musical receptions at the home of 
Mrs. Ralph H. Norton for members of the 
society only. The membership of the Chau- 
tauqua Chamber Music Society is open to all 
whose love for chamber music interests them 
in the society's activities. Under the direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel, its president, the so- 
ciety has prospered in the three seasons of 
its existence. 

The personnel of the 
Quartet is recruited from the Chautauqua 
Symphony Orchestra and includes Mischa 
Mischakoff, first violin, concert-master of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Reber John- 
son, second violin, from the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory ; Charles Lichter, viola, concertmaster 
of the Juilliard Orchestra; and Georges 
Miquelle, first cellist of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. e. As. 


season. 


Mischakoff 


Mischakoff String 


Estelle Liebling’s Lectures 

Estelle Liebling’s lectures in her New York 
studios are being finely attended, which was 
easily understood by the Musicat CouriER 
representative who recently stopped in on a 
recent morning just long enough to hear a 
part of one. This particular day—they last 
from ten to twelve—Miss Liebling touched 
on Spanish pronunciation, legato and _ stac- 
catos and musical intervals. These subjects 
are extensive ones, particularly the Spanish 
language in singing, but Miss Liebling 
stressed only on the main points necessary 
for intelligible diction and correct pronuncia- 
tion. As she talked, with a touch of her 
humor cropping up here and there, this dis- 
tinguished teacher called upon various sing- 
ers in her large audience to illustrate exer- 
cises. Her keen, direct way of driving the 
point she was trying to make held her lis- 
teners spell-bound and made the MusIcAL 
Courter visitor realize of what great value 
such a series must be to singers and teachers, 
a number of whom came from out of town 
for this first series held by Miss Liebling in 
New York. Judging from its success so far, 
lectures should become an annual part of 
Miss Liebling’s work in her busy studios. 
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The Musical Season 
in Sydney, Australia 


Dame Clare Butt, Kennerly Rumford, Joseph Hislop and 
Mischa Levitzki the Bright Lights 


SypNEy, AuSTRALIA.The music season 
in Sydney opened with four concerts at the 
City Town Hall, presented by Dame Clara 
Butt and Kennerly Rumford. Both being 
great favorites of the Australian public they 
had large audiences in the five Australian 
cities. Dame Clara Butt’s golden voice of 
extensive range and dramatic power enabled 
her to indulge to the fullest her power of 
interpretation, one fine example being Di- 
vinitee du Styx (Gluck). During the eve- 
ning at her farewell concert Joseph Hislop 
handed her a huge laurel wreath and made 
an appropriate speech. 

Joseph Hislop, well known tenor, opened 
his season the following week. He gave the 
great audience a fine program of much va- 
riety, including French, German and Italian 
excerpts from opera. The outstanding one 
was Massenet’s Manon, Oh, Fuyez, with or- 
gan and piano accompaniment He also pre- 
sented with fine understanding the Flower 
Song from Carmen, in Distant Land from 
Lohengrin, and E Lucevan le Stelle from 
Puccini’s La Tosca. Each concert was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Songs heard 
for the first time in Sydney included Five 
Eyes, Herbert Hughes’ nursery rhymes. 

Isidor Goodman, who assisted Mr. Hislop, 
as solo pianist and accompanist, sustained 
his high reputation in Schumann’s Carnival. 
He also played Nocturne in D flat, Waltz in 
C sharp minor and prelude in B flat minor 
in a Chopin group. Liszt’s Second Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody, Triana by Albeniz, La Cam- 
panella (Liszt) and Dedication by Schu- 
mann were popular numbers. 

Mischa Levitzki was entertained on his ar- 
rival by the New South Wales Musical 
Association. The pianist opened his season 
at the Town Hall on Saturday, May 9, and 
at each concert he was received with great 
enthusiasm and captured his audience just 
as he did when he visited Sydney in 1921. 
His program included Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Ravel, Liszt and Dohnanyi. His 
qualities as a Chopin player were shown in a 
group including prelude, impromptu in F 
sharp minor and Waltz in A flat. Encores 
were given at each concert, so demonstrative 
was his audience, the list consisting of Blue 
Danube Waltz, Jeax d’Eau, Ravel, Marche 
Militaire, Sixth Rhapsody, Liszt, and Waltz 
by Levitzki. 

The fourth annual conference of the Music 
Teachers of New South Wales was opened 
at Paling’s Concert Hall by Lady Game, 
wife of the State Governor, and Mr. Asprey, 
president of the Musica! Association of New 
South Wales. This conference was attended 
by music teachers from all over the state. 
Lectures and demonstrations were given by 
Findley Evans, Frank Hutchens, Walter 
Thorman, Alex. Sverkenski, Laurence God- 
frey Smith (piano), and Ruth Conway on 
the Aural Culture. During the conference a 
reception was given by the Musical Associa- 
tion to Mark Hambourg and Peter Dawson. 
Dr. Pettorelli gave a concert of sacred music 
at St. Mary’s Basilica, thus concluding the 
conference. It was a historical performance 
beginning with the earliest examples of Gre- 
gorian Church music, leading through the 
works of Italian composers to Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Gluck, Handel, Mendelssohn, to 
works of Cesar Franck and Gounod. The 
unaccompanied massed choir of male and 
female voices sang finely. Dr. Pettorelli, a 
distinguished musician, gave two organ solos, 
and Josie Freeman sang He Shall Feed His 
Flock. Violet Colinson, with W. Caspers 


at the organ, sang Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
with violin obligato by Miss McNamara. 
The program was ended by the massed choirs 
singing Stabat Mater. 

The Sydney Lyceum Club entertained 
Julia Dawn before her departure for Amer- 
ica. The Music Circle gave a program in 
her honor. She spoke of her work on the 
Wurlitzer organs of America. Miss Dawn, 
who was organist of the Prince Edward 
Theater for fifteen months, was presented 
by the orchestra (conducted by Mr. Caya- 
bon) with an Australian stone ring. 
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Foreign News in Brief 
(Continued from page 6) 
London Symphony Orchestra's Winter Plans 

Lonpon.—A rather surprising change is 
noticeable in the recently announced plans 
for the London Symphony Orchestra’s com- 
ing season. Last year Willem Mengelberg 
was the orchestra’s “permanent” conductor ; 
this year he is apparently engaged elsewhere, 
for Sir Thomas Beecham will lead the ma- 
jority of the orchestra’s concerts. 

Other conductors already engaged are 
Hans Weisbach from Dusseldorf, who made 
an excellent impression on his first London 
appearance last year, Felix Weingartner and 
Sir Hamilton Harty. Among the soloists 
who will be heard during the season are 
Elizabeth Schumann, Ninon Vallin, Fritz 
Kreisler, Yehudi Menuhin, 
son, Simon Barer, Moritz 
Gualtiero Volterra. 


Katherine Good- 
Rosenthal, 
J 


and 


Strauss I1l—Alwin Conducts—Schumann 
Listens In 

ViennA.—When Richard Strauss recently 
was forced to cancel his appearance as con- 
ductor of his new version of Mozart’s Ido- 
meneo at the Opera House, Carl Alwin 
stopped the gap by directing the performance 
excellently without any rehearsal. The per- 
formance was broadcast, and the celebrated 
singer Elizabeth Schumann, then in London 
for her annual appearances in the Covent 
Garden season, was able to share in her hus- 
band’s success by “listening in” from Lon- 
don. . 3. 


A New Spanish Group Get Together in Paris 

Paris.—So many musicians from Barce- 
lona have found their artistic home in Paris 
that a society has recently been formed here, 
of the Independent Composers of Catalonia. 
The eight composer-members of this new 
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society showed their independence of the ac- 
cepted notions of Spanish musical coloring 
at an inaugural concert, given at the Sala 
Mozart. 

The composers who have thus made them- 
selves the representatives of the Catalonian 
province are Frederic Mampou, Agusti Grau, 
Manuel Blancafort, Ricard Lamote de Grig- 
non, Eduard Toldra, Baltasar Samper, Rob- 
ert Gerhard, and Joan Gilbert-Camins. Of 
these Mampou is the best known to the out- 
side world through his violin and piano 
mus:c, though he has written many songs, 
set to Catalan words. H. J. 


New Operetta by Oscar Straus 


VIENNA.—Although the composer had 
specially come from Hollywood to supervise 
the production and conduct the premiere of 
his newest operetta at the Theater an der 
Wien, this traditional home of high-class 
operetta had something of a disappointment, 
and the play disappeared from the bill after 
a short run. 

The Peasant General, as the rtbited was 
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called, was written around the romantic ad- 
ventures of the Czar’s crown in the Bolshe- 
vik revolution in Russia. It was given a 
brilliant production in the best traditional 
manner of the Linnean! an a Ger Wien. P. B. 


Philadelphia Co onservatory of 
Music Scholarship 


The D. Hendrik Ezerman Foundation 
Scholarship contest will be held at the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music, Philadel 
phia, the last week of September. The 
winner will have a full scholarship in piano 
under Olga Samaroff for the coming 
season. 


Frits Reiner Arrives 

Fritz Reiner arrived in New York City 
on Monday to take over the Stadium Con 
certs for the next two weeks. Mr. Reiner 
has just completed a successful tour of Italy, 
where he was much applauded both by press 
end public—in spite of the fact that he played 
Brahms. 


Interesting Novelties Promised 
at London Promenade Concerts 


Lonpon.—The Promenade concerts, to be 
given at the Queen’s Hall again this year 
through the months of August and Septem- 
ber, promise several interesting novelties. 
Chief among these is Hindemith’s Konzert- 
musik for piano, brass and harps, which will 
be played by Emma Lubbecke-Job, who will 
be remembered as the soloist on the occasion 
of this work’s premiere at the Coolidge Fes- 
tival in Chicago last year. 

Anton Webern’s first composition, a Pas- 
sacaglia for orchestra, dating from 1908; 
three scenes from Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, 
arranged by the composer for concert per- 
formance; an Aubade for piano and orches- 
tra by Francis Poulenc, originally written 
as a ballet, which will have the added inter- 
est of the composer at the piano; Luna Park, 
re-scored by Lord Berners from his ballet, 
written for C. B. Cochran’s 1930 Revue; a 
new bassoon concerto by Eric Fogg, written 
ri the fine Hallé Orchestra player, Archie 

Camden, who will present it in London; and 
last but not least, Edward Elgar’s Nursery 
Suite, dedicated to the little Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Rose. 

Among the large number of soloists en- 
gaged to take part in these concerts are Con- 
chita Supervia, Noél Eadie, Valentina Ak- 
sarova, Muriel Brunskill, Margot Hinnen- 
berg-Lefébre, Marian Anderson, Walter 


Widdop, and 
Myra Hess, 


Steuart Wilson, (singers) ; 
Irene Scharrer, Ania Dorf 
mann, Harriet Cohen, Katherine Goodson, 
Frederic Lamond, Benno Moiseiwitsch, and 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson (pian- 
ists) ; Emil Telmanyi, Zoltan Szekely, Yelly 
d’Aranyi and her sister Adila Fachiri (vio- 
linists); Maurice Maréchal (cellist); and 
Marcel Dupré (organist). Sir Henry Wood 
will again conduct the full series of concerts, 
which are held under the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Honored in Los 


L. E. Behymer Angeles 


THE BEI) 
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( ment has Federation of Music Clubs. Mayor John ¢ 
M COuRIE! Porter accepted the tribute in the name of 
aed upon the city and it will be placed in the Museum 

Sanmunatlon of a in Exposition Park. 
Angeles, the follow John McCormack, Elsa 
of interest to Mr Liebling, Alfred Mirovitch, 
riends who may not be Cameron MacLean, Edwin 
the details of this other well known musicians 
present. The musical 
given by Mme. Alsen and Mr. 
Among the speakers were Prof. B. R. 
Baumgardt, world traveler, and Otheman 
Stevens, of the Los Angeles Examiner, who 
told of the civic and family life of the guest 


Alsen, George 
Jose Mojica, 
Schneider, and 
were among 
program was 
MacLean. 


mem- 

those 
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of honor, they having known him for forty 
years; D. W. Pontius, president of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, representing the 
business men of the Southwest; Dr. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher, now of Tremont Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, speaking for the clergy 
and spiritual life of the city; Byron C. 
Hanna, of the Chamber of Commerce; 
E. P. Tucker, of the Music Trades Asso- 
ciation; Orra E. Monnette, for the bankers 
and the literary side of life; Ben Field, rep 
resenting the poets; Jose Mojica, for the 
musicians of America and Europe, espe- 
cially of Mexico; Sid Grauman, for the 
theatre and the cinema; Burr McIntosh, 
and numerous others. 

A beautifully bound book containing the 
signatures of the donors to the Tribute 
Fund was presented to Mr. Behymer, and 
a handsome basket of flowers to Mrs. Behy 
mer, who has been his helpmate during the 
many years he has labored for the cultural 
uplift of his city and state. 

Another volume containing the many. let 
ters and telegrams of congratulations re 
ceived by “Bee,” as he is familiarly called 
all over America, from those unable to be 
there, was also presented to the guest of 
honor. It was a tribute of which any man 
can be proud and one seldom enjoyed before 
“the visit of the undertaker,” as wittily put 
by Dr. Brougher. 


OEdipus Rex and the 
Objective Music Drama 


(Continued from page 6) 
a new glamor which comes from vitality, not 
from any illusory aura. 

In CEdipus Rex Stravinsky removes his 
musical drama from the theater entirely, 
even the simpler stage for which Sophocles 
designed his original tragedy being dispensed 
with. Nothing, the composer intended, shall 
intervene between the auditor and the pure 
musical substance expressing the dramatic 
moods in their own intrinsic qualities. Stra- 
vinsky’s aim is not dramatic or histrionic in 
the usual theater sense. He aims at the 
logical ultimate end of what Jacques Copeau 
has postulated as the dramatic ideal, to re- 
late—“religare”—the audience to the drama 
presented in the most profoundly spiritual 
sense, by “the establishment of a state of 
sensibility.” This cannot be evoked by merely 
intellectual concepts or by literary or literal 
incident. It is spiritual in essence and is pro- 
duced by the direct contact of human senti- 
ence with the spiritual substance of the 
drama, presented directly and objectively. 
Theatricalism in music attained its apothe- 
osis in the music-dramas of Wagner. Scria 
bin, preoccupied, however, with  extra- 
musical theosophical concepts, felt the revul- 
sion from this which followed the Romantic 
deluge. Unfortunately, though he consistently 
avoided the stage proper, he remained essen- 
tially subjective. Even his very harmonic 
system, the scale-chord which dominated 
each work, was given arbitrarily philosophic 
significances by him; and he_ ultimately 
superimposed on music continually increas- 
ing external aids, such as the mobile lights 
which his creed associated with every note, 
the scents which he combined with these in 
his projected scheme for the performance of 
his last work, the Mystery, in which he de- 
sired the audience to be surrounded by the 
orchestra, backed by a choir, with perfume- 
diffusing censers flanking these, the whole 
assembly to be submerged in changing, pro 
jected lights. G. Jean-Aubry acutely re- 
marked that this was “the Bayreuth demon 
in a Moscovy overcoat.’ 

Stravinsky negates such subterfuges. He 
seeks no herd-hypnotism. He aims at the 
mind and spirit through its sensatory con- 
tacts; but he intends no evocation of sub- 
jectively sensuous moods. The contrast of 
his projected Liturgy, which finds its epi- 
tome of spirit in the recent Sinfonie des 
Psaumes, with Wagner’s Parsifal or Scri- 
abin’s Mystery, makes this clear. In an 
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accepted commonplace, he 
would attempt to “paint the lily.” Kinema- 
tographic though his swift, synthetic forms 
of expression are, he is undeluded by the 
empty spectacularism of much contemporary 
production, over which the movie world has 
exercised a banal influence. He maintains 
his balance of mind against the marked lurch 
towards mere, blind sensationalism, which 
commences to invade music today, as exem 
plified recently in New York by mass- 
singing invested with spectacular robes and 
settings and associated with spot-lights of 
mingled colors. He realizes that this, even- 
tually, means the reduction of the musical 
world to the level of tonal demagogy, if not, 
indeed, to that of crude mass-hysteria, such 
as recalls Voodoo rites, a neurotic mass- 
excitation created by frenetic accumulations 
of sound and visual effects, combined with 
movement. In short, Stravinsky refuses to 
see life as a monstrous, sensuously mass- 
emotional vaudeville or revue. 


is the last who 


(Edipus Rex is a courageous affirmation 
of Stravinsky’s faith in directness and un 
equivocal truth of presentation in its barest 
simplicity, shorn of all subjective bias. Its 
drama is of a broad, sternly austere symbolic 
order which precludes histrionics. It is in- 
nate in the musical substance of the work 
and demands no visual aids. In it Stravinsky 
enunciates, musically, the conception already 
voiced in literature by Remy de Gourmont, 
“Tradition is sometimes a library, sometimes 
merely a bibliography; but it is a living 
thing, a growing thing. |] am, therefore | 
may also be a tradition.” There is nothing 
of the obsessing weakness of much culture, 
the sin of Lot’s wife,—in Stravinsky’s atti- 
tude to his classic Greek subject. He does 
not lose sight of his present-day direction 
through straining his eyes backward. Neo- 
classic though his work unquestionably is 
here, its classicism is a spiritual attribute, 
not a formal mannerism or any form of 
archaeology. He confronts his subject with 
a mind clear of conventional associations. 
(Edipus Rex marks the furthest step to 
date towards purely presentational, abstract 
drama in music. It is posited in uncompro- 
misingly direct terms of music pure. It 
presents his conception in sound treated ob- 
jectively to image abstract spiritual vicissi- 
tudes, spiritual tragedy from which all inci- 
dental sentiment and sensationalism alike are 
ruthlessly eliminated lest they obscure the 
universal significance, the cosmic drama of 
human ignorance, passion-driven, confronted 
with the catastrophic fatality towards which 
it has blindly driven the human soul. 


Reuter’s Busy Season 


For Rudolph Reuter the past season has 
been one of the busiest of his career, and 
his labors are not yet finished until he has 
given one more recital in the Bowl at Red 
lands, Calif. Not the least of his achieve 
ments was his piano recital in connection 
with his special engagement at the Ameri 
can Conservatory, Chicago, on July 1, when 
the thermometer registered 102 Fahrenheit. 
Despite that heat, however, a goodly audi- 
ence assembled to hear and applaud the 
pianist. 

Mr. Reuter goes again to California, where 
he will vacation for several months. It will 
not be a complete vacation, however, as he 
will teach twice a week in Angeles, as 
he has for the four past seasons. 

Plans for the season 1931-32 include en 
gagements in many parts of the country. 
Reuter will play again in joint recital with 
Mischa Mischakoff, giving three concerts in 
Chicago alone. One of Reuter’s earliest dates 
is with the Mendelssohi Club in Rockford, 
Ill. He will visit Indianapolis a number of 
times ; Cincinnati and other cities are on his 
schedule. 

During the past season he fulfilled thirty- 
seven engagements. He will again conduct 
special classes at the American Conservatory 
during the coming season. 
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New York Stadium’s Essay 


Prize-Winners Announced 


Five Awards Made for Best Papers on “Why I Go to the 
Stadium”—Fifteen Win Honorable Mention—Six 
Hundred Compete 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman 
of the New York Stadium Concerts, has an- 
nounced that, out of over six-hundred essays 
submitted in the contest on “Why I Go to 
the Stadium,” five prizes have been awarded, 
as originally intended, and, in addition, ten 
persons have been given honorable mention 
with a prize of two field tickets each. 

Ping Cha, a Chinese student attending the 
Washington Square College of New York 
University, won the first prize of a pass for 
two persons to the field section for the rest 
of the season. The second prize of twenty- 
five tickets to the field section went to 
Archer W insten of New York. Third, fourth 
and fifth prizes of ten field tickets each were 
awarded to F. H. Sillick of Boonton, N. 
William Rosenberg of Brooklyn, and to 
Nona Darline, also of Brooklyn. The judges 
were Adolph Lewisohn, Honorary chairman 
of the Stadium Concerts; Olin Downes, of 
the Times ; Lawrence Gilman, of the Herald- 
Tribune; Deems Taylor, of the American; 
Pitts Sanborn, of the World-Telegram; and 
Robert A. Simon, of the New Yorker. 

The prize-winning essays are published 
here in full: 

"HY I GO TO THE STADIUM 
FIRST PRIZE 

“T am a Chinese student who has come to 
New York to learn what American civiliza- 
tion has in comparison and addition to East- 
ern civilization. For the first few weeks I was 
hungrily disappointed. All the great power 
of the Americans seemed to be spent in use- 
less shouting, pushing, building  cloud- 
scratchers, creating inequalities among men 
by jingling money under the nose. The 
quiet, contemplative beauty of living appeared 
as distant from them as the flowing of the 
Yangtze Kiang River. Everybody frowned. 
There was not time for this—no money for 
that. Even the right of stay in the sun was 
regulated with the push of a_ policeman’s 
club. ‘Keep moving—keep moving’—how 
many times a day did I hear that until my 
heart cried out ‘Oh fools, where are you 
hurrying to? What mortal unhappiness 
makes you try ever to escape from the hid- 
den enemy? Stop, rest—hear your soul!’ 
Confucius says: ‘He is most beloved of man 
and God who in his inch of earth knows 
the wisdom of the universe. Plough your 
ground well and do not worry the heavens 
with your steel eagles; do not stretch the 
corners of the earth till it groans in pain. 

“These were my thoughts until T went to 
the Lewisohn Stadium concerts. As I saw 
the thousands of faces resting in the beau- 
tiful music, calm and quieted like the hushed 
wistfulness of a May morning in the Pang- 
Cho valley, I knew at last that here was the 
big boy soul of the West. Here they had 
stopped their noise, their baited rushing, their 
cruel self-intensity. Unlike the English, with 
whom I have lived for many years, their 
faces in repose seemed like gods laving down 
their swords and armor. They were chil- 
dren, tired and pliable after a day’s heavy 
make-believe. The music was theirs—who- 
ever the composer, whatever the country. It 
was theirs because of the great compelling, 
assimilative power which distinguishes the 
Americans even in rest.” 

—Miss Ping Cha, New York City. 
SECOND PRIZE 

“T like the Stadium Concerts: because I 
can hear a distant train-whistle, want to be 
far away, listen to the music, and be there; 
because the match-flares light up faces in 
the dark that would not otherwise be so 
strange; because the moon never rises more 
successfully for me than when curving up 
from beyond Harlem to the slow beat of 
Cesar Franck’s D Minor; because nothing 
praises a movement so satisfactorily as a 
deep drag on my favorite pipe; and because 
the mat-throwing of the last concert is the 
rowdy flowering of a spirit utterly lacking 
in the boiled-shirt congregations of the 
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“T believe in the Stadium Concerts: be- 
cause for twenty-five cents, the price of a 
malted-milk, I get a kick equal to ten dol- 
lars worth of stuff right off the boat; be- 
cause Beethoven’s Ninth and Wagner seem 
crowded in any hall smaller than the sky; 
and because, on occasion, my good judgment 
in confirmed by the presence of fifteen thou 
sand others. 

“T go to the Stadium: 
Concerts; to hear, for instance, Pacific 231 
come up that steep grade to the Heights ; and 
to see Debussy’s Faun out in the open at 
nine-thirty.” 

Archer Winsten, 
THIRD PRIZE 

“First let us tell how we go. 

“For thirty miles out in the Jersey hills, in 
the late afternoon, come Mother, two sons 
and daughter, in the car, to meet father at 
a thoroughly delightful little restaurant for 
a quiet and unhurried dinner. A short ride 
brings us to the parking space reserved in 
Convent Avenue. Among the first to enter 
the field, we always find the same comfort- 
able seats and a pleasant hour is spent in 
discussing the interestingly annotated pro- 
grams, in memories of previous perform- 
ances, in anticipating old favorites and 
numbers new to us, and, generally, in getting 
ourselves in a receptive mood. 

“The concert finished, we leisurely find out 
car, glide down to the ferry, and in the cool 
of the evening wend our way home, rested 
in body, mind and spirit, and grateful beyond 
words. 

“Why do we go? 

“Because in no other way can we get so 
much in spiritual refreshment and lasting 
ioy for so small an expenditure of time, ef- 
fort and money. 

“Because at the Stadium the children 
‘grew up’ musically and learned to love the 
great symphonies. 

“Because five of us are of one mind that 
without the Stadium Concerts Summer just 
wouldn’t be Summer.” 


. H. Sillick, Boonton, N. J. 


FOURTH PRIZE 

“‘T go to the Stadium to listen to good 
music.’ This sentence, telegraphic in its 
briefness, expresses for me all that there is 
to say on the subject. Too much has been 
said about the beauties of the moonlit sky 
over the Stadium, and too little about the 
works played in it. It is true that the 
Stadium is cool at night. even during the 
hottest weather. It is also true that the 
setting is a grand and impressive one, and 
that the sky is beautiful (when it can be 
seen). But is that why I go there night 
after night, season after season? No, I re- 
peat. ‘T go to the Stadium to listen to good 
music. 

“Can any one during the winter months 
hear in the snace of one week two sym- 
nhonies of Tschaikowsky. one each of 
srahms, Sibelius, and Beethoven, and many 
shorter works by Wagner, Strauss (both 
Richard and Johann), Stravinsky, Weber, 
Dukas, Griffes, Borodin, and others? T have 
purposely taken the names at random to show 
the richness and variety of these programs, 
all played during the first week of this sea- 
son’s concerts only, with even richer joys to 
follow. 

“IT know « no other music festival in this 
or any other country that can compare with 
these concerts.” 

—William Rosenberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIFTH PRIZE 

“T am one of the ‘ten cents a dance’ girls 

only our place is not so swell: they charge 
vou only five cents a dance; you get a ticket 
for twenty dances and you pay one dollar 
and we ‘dance instructoresses, ’as they kindly 
call us,—we get one cent from each ticket. 

“Thus, four times a week for six hours I 
turn and turn around, dancing in men’s em- 
braces; I listen to stupid. shallow, meaning- 
less sweet words; I feel sickening hot 
breaths on my face, throat, and I smile 
seductivelv into bold, sometimes semi-drunken 
eves. and jazz—jazz—jazz—fills every corner 
of the dance hall. A curse it is—jazz. We 
people must have sinned a lot and God, pun- 
ishing us, sent jazz upon the earth—so I 
think sometimes. 

“Four evenings a week I dance and the 
other three evenings I go to the Stadium. 
Funny! How we got acquainted we two- 
the Stadium and myself. One evening two 
years ago, I walked along Broadway, out of 
a job and grieving over the loss of a boy 
with blue eyes and a mop of reddish hair 
on the top of his head—his mocking face 
was just floating before me in the air. At 
137th Street I noticed an unusual stream of 
people rushing through the square up the 
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hill. There were lots of young boys and 
girls, also older men and women. Curiosity 
made me follow them. Was there anything 
in life yet to make one so eager and anxious? 
I asked myself. I never heard of the Sta- 
dium concerts. I visited the Yankee Sta- 
dium to ball games, fights, etc. I stationed 
myself in a long line where it was marked 
“25 cents” (I owned seventy-five cents—my 
sole capital). I was pushed into the place 
and for the first time in my life I heard 
music that was not jazz. It made me cry. It 
was good. I always envied girls who could 
cry almost at anything. It feels nice, much 
easier, when you can cry. The program 
was Brahms’ Symphony 2—to me then it 
meant Latin grammar (not now—lI can tell 
you something about the classics!) but it 
made me think of nice things. I thought 
of mother and dad who so far away, put so 
much hope for their only daughter ; [ thought 
of our little house on top of a hill, the old 
apple tree which reaches the window of my 
room; the barn I could see, the shabby faded 
barn, in terrible want of a new coat of paint; 
the old wrecked gate opening to the orchard 

the pride of my father—lots of nice things 
came to my mind when I listened to the 
music. It made me feel like on Sunday 
morning after we'd returned from church 
and mother kissing me, and dad pulling my 
long braids—he was such a teaser, dad 

‘I left the Stadium happy—the loss of the 
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boy with the blue eyes and mocking face was 
less painful. 
“Why do I go to the Stadium??? I wish 
I were a writer! I wish I had the power to 
express in words what the concerts did to 
me; my two summers of going to the Sta- 
dium what a world of new thoughts and 
feelings it opened to me—I am not a writer 
and all I can say is that it is because of my 
visits to the Stadium that I am able 
dure being a “5 cents a dance” girl.” 
—Nona Darline, Brooklyn, N. \ 
[According to the New York World-Tele- 
gram, Miss Ping Cha is not Chinese at all. 
Her real name is Regina Rosiny, and she is 
doing clerical work at Washington Square 
College-—The Editor] 


Chalif’s Hall Ideal for Recitals 
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Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 
Again Delights Large Audience 


Conductor Dumont Impresses His Hearers Anew With His 


Splendid 


Interpretations — Czerwonky 


in Recital — 


Sacerdote’s School Gives Final Opera Performance 


second concert of the Chi- 
varmonic Orchestra series under 
the aus oyola University, under the 
direction of Adolphe Dumont, took place on 
July 19, in the Stadium of the university. 
hough the weather was-threatening, a large 
audience was on The program began 
with a fine rendition of the Weber Eury- 
anthe Overture Following this came the 
verture Fantasy, Romeo and 
Juliet, in wh ch the orchestra eae the fine 
body of players that it is. Conductor Du- 
mont must be a very excellent disciplinarian, 
as under his guidance the orchestra improved 
ove rn ight and if we take as criterion for the 
tanding of this new organization its playing 
of the Liszt symphonic poem, Le Preludes, 
we find it an orchestra of the first order; 
one that will add to the prestige of ( hicago 

as a musical center 
In the first part of the 
Trumbull played the first 
Grieg A minor Concerto 
vas tor many 


Cuicaco.—The 
cago Phill 


pices ot J 


hand 


I s€ haikow sk yo 


program Florence 
movement of the 
Miss Trumbull, 
years assistant teacher 
hetizky, appears often in concert and 
surroundings, where she 
and admirers. At the 
the number she was recalled 
to bow acknowledgement to 


in these 
friends 


longed applause 

During the intermission the skies opened 
their locks and a torrential rain compelled 
us to take refuge, but from reliable sources 
we learned that the second part of the pro 
given in the Loyola University 
nasium and that the orchestra was heard 
better advantage in the enclosure 
nol vening were 
Espana, Tschai 
and Wagner’s 


‘Tal was 


» ever 
| the hits of the « 
Chabrier’s 
cracker Suite 
alkyries. 
numbers the second soloist 
Hortense Drum- 
who sang the 
a ta voix. Having 
heard this fim wer privately on several 
return from successful 
appearances abroad, we had looked 
forward to her appearance at this concert 
to review her work at length, but we were 
as she was 


appeared 
mond itraito i repute, 
aria ‘ouvre 
occasions atter 


operat 


in being ty away 
Drummond will appear often 
and opera next season and 
ypportunity then to give her 
that we were prepared to 

the occasion of her appear- 
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il College series of 
at the Punch and Judy 
recital was presented on 
Walmsley, pianist, pupil 
Alexander Peysner, vio- 
Leon Sametini, and Ralph 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz and 
Miss Walmsley played a 
Ravel, Hin- 
which re- 


nd numbers by 


lansman in a manner 
on her eminent mentor. Messrs. 
proved worthy pupils 
in their rendition of the 
ata in D minor 

lies, member of the faculty 
inz’s assistant at the Chicago 
Thursday morn 
presenting a pro 
praiseworthy 


Squires 


hers 


gave the 
series, 


numbers in a 


’s ScHOOL OF OPERA 


who conducts the 
pera at the American Conserva- 

M isic, announced a performance by 
the morning of July 31, at 

The second act of Thomas’ 


Sacerdote, 


Mignon was to be given with Bertha 
Waldman in the title role, Martha Blacker 
as Philina, Ivelle O’Donnell as Frederic and 
Kennard Barradell as Wilhelm. In the ex- 
cerpt from Madame Butterfly (the second 
act) Lucia Altoonjian was _ Butterfly, 
Marie Delaney Suzuki and Walter Merhof, 
Sharpless. The Secret of Suzanne was 
presented with Ruth Anderson as Suzanne 
and Earl Wilkie as Count Gil. 

This was the Sacerdote School of 
Opera’s last performance this season, during 
which they have presented acts from Travi- 
ata, Carmen, Andrea Chenier, Trovatore, 
Boheme, Butterfly, Faust and Manon with 
the following students, doing themselves as 
well as their prominent teacher proud by the 
excellence of their work: Bert Bartlett, 
Pauline Stephens, Joe Berger, Mildred Cole- 
man, Dorcas Bame, Dwight E. Cook, Sol 
Heller, Theo Voeks, Frederick Mueller, 
Sarah Levene, Wilbur Arone, Ernest Evans, 
Sydney Sacerdote, Beatrice Metz, Genevieve 
Gettling and John T. Read. 

3usH CONSERVATORY RECITALS 

During the summer session Bush Conser- 
vatory is pre senting a number of its faculty 
members as well as artist students in public 
recitals, which are proving highly success- 
ful. On July 21, a two-piano recital was 
given by Esther Arneson and Ellen Munson, 
with the assistance of William O’Connor, 
tenor. The pianists were heard in Mozart, 
Schutt and Strauss-Chasins selections, while 
the tenor rendered numbers by Forsythe, 
Massenet, Schubert and Wagner. 

On July 22, Margaret Kane, pianist, stu- 
dent of Cecilia Ray Berry, was heard in a 
piano recital, in which she had the assistance 
of the Quick String Quartet made up of 
Robert Quick, first violin; Lorentz Hansen, 
second violin; Arthur Ahlman, viola, and 
Anthony Westrate, cellist 

An organ recital by Jessie 
Quigley Memorial Chapel, on 
was enthusiastically applauded by a 
audience. 

Dan Lubowski, an artist student from the 
class of Richard Czerwonky, gave an un 
usually fine violin recital, on July 23, and 
was heartily applauded by the listeners. In 
the Goldmark A minor Concerto, numbers 
by Bach-Kreisler, Bach-Wilhelmj, Porpora- 
Kreisler, Tartini-Kreisler, Chopin-W ilhelmj 
and Saint-Saéns-Ysaye, young Lubowski not 
only proved an exceptionally gifted violinist, 
but one who has been admirably well trained 
along conscientious and sane lines. He 
should go far in his art should he continue 
to improve as he has done under the efficient 
guidance of that prominent violinist, teacher 
and composer, Richard Czerwonky. 


A. Willy at 
July 23, 
large 


ZeNnptT-Hess Joint RECITAL 

Two popular members of the 
Conservatory of Music faculty gave a joint 
recital in the summer master school series 
at Kimball Hall, on July 22: Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, and Hans Hess, cellist. Mrs. 
Zendt rendered Bellini’s Qui La _ Voce, 
Bruch’s Ave Maria and a group of Danish 
songs with her customary fine art, lovely 
voice and clear enunciation. Charles Lurvey 
played excellent accompaniments. 

Mr. Hess displayed that mastery of the 
cello which has won him high esteem 
wherever he has played. In his hands a 
Spanish group by Cassado and Granados 
and numbers by Bantock and Boellmann 
had brilliant performance. Juul Rosine’s 
accompaniments were rare artistic gems. 
Both artists were spontaneously applauded, 
and justly so. 


American 


IN RECITAI 
Germany, 
success, 


RicHARD CZERWONKY 
Just year in 
where he with fine 


returned from a 
concertized 
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Richard Czerwonky gave one of his brilliant 
violin recitals, in the Bush Conservatory 
summer series, on July 17. Never has this 
fine artist been heard to better advantage 
than on this occasion, when he fairly sur- 
passed any of his previous efforts. In ex- 
ceptionally fine form, Czerwonky played his 
own D major Concerto with ‘such telling 
effect as to bring forth the unstinted enthu- 
siasm of his many friends and admirers. 
In his hands the Bach Chaconne for violin 
alone had expert handling, as did two 
Joachim numbers. A group of the violinist’s 
own compositions — Romance, Barcarolle, 
Memories and Waltz was beautifully done 
and proved highly popular with the listeners. 
Czerwonky’s Concerto is probably his great- 
est work and shows him a composer who 
understands his instrument and its possibili- 
ties thoroughly, a keen musician and one to 
whom music is not music without melody 
and harmony. The shorter numbers have 
been heard on several occasions and once 
again proved most enjoyable selections. 
Czerwonky scored heavily with the audience, 
whose enthusiasm left no doubt of their de- 
light. Ellen Munson played fine accom- 
paniments JEANNETTE Cox. 


Alcee in Recital 


soprano, well known in both 
recently appeared in 


Claire 
Claire Alcee, 
America and Europe, 
recital at her home in Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Mme. Alcee, in private life Mrs. Andrew 
Strong White, had invited some fifty music 
lovers, before whom she sang an all-Schu- 
bert program. Dean Harold L. Butler of 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, preceded the musical numbers with 
a short talk on Schubert and his songs. 
Mme. Alcee offered the Ave Maria, Die 
Junge Nonne, Die Forelle, Die Post, Staend- 
chen, Der Wanderer’s Nachlied and a num- 
ber of the German composer’s lesser known 
songs. In all of these the singer revealed 
an art of unvarying excellence—flexible tone 
and control in a voice of great natural 
beauty, and eye powers of depth 
and maturity. Goldie Andrews Snyder was 
a sympathetic accompanist, and Mary Beck- 
er, who is studying violin at the Juilliard 
Foundation, New York, furnished violin ob- 
ligatos. 


Ludikar Sails 

Pavel Ludikar, 

ropolitan Opera Company, 
De Grasse on July 30. 


bass-baritone of the Met- 
sailed on the S.S. 
He will visit his 





Artists Everywhere 











Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Briggs are spend- 
ing the summer in Venezuela, where Mr. 
Briggs has negotiations pending for a tour 
of the Venezuelan National Band in the 
United States. 


Elsa Foerster, Cologne soprano, and 
Walter Oehme, son of the Danish Consul, 
were married early this month; Yo give 
their address as K6In- Klettenberg, ( vermany. 
The bride is the leading lyric soprano of the 
Cologne city opera, her brother being 
William X. Foerster, New York violinist. 


Frank Gittelson, pianist, and Austin 
Conradi, violinist, recently gave success- 
ful recitals in connection with the Summer 
School of the Peabody Conservatory and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Both 
artists are faculty members of Peabody 
Conservatory. 


Edith Henry sailed last week on the 
S.S. Milwaukee for Europe. She will be 
the guest of Florence Austral at her home 
in England. Miss Henry returns to New 
York in time to reopen her studios in the 
Sherman Square Studios on September 15. 


Craig McDonnell, baritone, pupil of 
Pasquale Amato, recently sang at the West- 
chester Country Club, with such success that 
he was encored again and again. 
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EISENSTADT TO BE A 
HAYDN TOWN 


VienNA.—Next year will see the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Jo- 
seph Haydn, and already the town of 
Eisenstadt, where he lived for thirty 
years, is making big plans to become a 
Haydn town, as Salzburg has become 
identified with Mozart. 

The people of this capital of the 
Burgenland district, which was once 
part of Hungary, have several mem- 
orial schemes on foot. Chief among 
these is the purchase of the house 
where Haydn lived, with the object of 
turning it into a museum. The sum- 
mer-house where he is supposed to 
have composed his famous Austrian 
National Anthem is also to be ac- 
quired. The sculptor, Ambrosi, who 
is also a native of Burgenland, has 
designed a monument which is to be 
erected in the square facing the palace 
where Haydn was attached to the Du- 
cal Court as choirmaster; while an 
important addition to the musical life 
of the city will be a new Haydn Mem- 
orial Hall in which concerts and plays 
can be given. H. B. 











home in Prague, returning to New York 
about the middle of October to resume re- 
hearsals at the —. 


Cherniavsky Trio. in : Mexico City 


who have recently 
concluded a series of concerts in Mexico, 
under the management of Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson, of El Paso, Tex., placed a wreath 
on the tomb of the heroes of Mexico. This 
tomb is at the base of the Statute of Liberty 
of Mexico, which is located on the Paseo 
de la Reforma, the main boulevard of Mex- 
ico City. 

These 


The Cherniavsky Trio, 


brothers will have an 
extensive tour in the Southwest. In Corsi- 
cana, Tex., they will play the Memorial 
Concert presented to the people of the city 
by Mrs. June McKie, in memory of her 
husband, who was one of the early capital- 
ists of Texas. The concert is complimentary 
to the public, and is arranged by the Nevin 
Musical Club of Corsicana, and always a 
brilliant affair. 


well known 


Marie Miller, harpist, sailed for France 
on the S.S. De Grasse, July 30. 


Viola Philo is again scoring a great suc- 
cess with her lovely soprano voice. She 
recently concluded a week’s engagement 
singing Marguerite in Faust. This week 
she has been portraying a gypsy singing 
Two Guitars, receiving a big reception for 
her beautiful rendition. 


Mme. Schoen-Rene is spending some- 
time at Badgastein vom Gamskar aus, prior 
to returning to her Berlin studios. She will 
re-open the New York studios early in the 
fall. 


Wesley G. Sontag, violinist, composer, 
arranger and instructor, had charge of the 
department of Supplementary Materials in 
Violin Teaching, at the Schirmer Summer 
School, July 23. He is the author of Folk 
and Master Melodies for Young Violinists, 
and teaches in the City and Country School, 
New York. 


Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged 
for a recital in Rome, Ga., November 6, 
during her coming southern tour. Among 
the soprano’s appearances on this tour will 
be other recitals in Georgia and a number 
in the Carolinas. 


Claude Warford recently gave the first 
of a series of informal musicales at his new 
home in the Parc des Princes, Paris. phmeted 
the prominent American musicians present 
were Beatrice MacCue, Grace Daniels, 
Edgar Shelton, Gordon Thayer, Victor 
Prahl and Willard Sektberg. 
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The Homburg American Festival 


The American Music Festival at Bad 
Homburg, of which a brief note was made 
in a recent issue of the MusicaL Courier, 
was an important affair. Irving Schwerke, 
who was invited by Walter Hoefner to pre- 
pare the program for this, the first festival 
of American music in Europe, has long been 
active in the cause of our national music 
abroad. He, himself, resides in Paris and 
is a newspaper man, critic and, one may 
truthfully add, a propagandist. He is col- 
lecting material for a book of monographs 
on American musicians, and has already 
done much to make the names of the most 
talented among our composers known not 
only in Paris but in other parts of Europe 
as well. : 

A program book of the Homburg Festi- 
val was printed in two languages, German 
and English, each language filling just half 
of the book and the material being identical. 
Mr. Schwerke in an introduction said: 

The problem confronting this festival is dia- 
metrically different from the one the at had to be 
met the time I had the pleasure of arranging the 
first complete concert of American music heard 
abroad. Ten years ago, it was still necessary to 
convince people that American music existed. To- 
day it is recognized by the entire world. But 
with the disappearance. of the old error, new ones 
replaced it, and these, the present festival would 
at least partially dispel. They are the erroneous 
—— that: 

. American music has no past. 
2 It is a by-product of the modern dance. 
3. Its origin is negro music or jazz. 
4. It is composed by aliens. 

Ignorant and chauvanistic opinions, nothing could 
be wider of the truth. Fortunately, their disproof 
is at hand. Our Colonial composers have provided 
the modern American composer with a past of 
nearly three centuries, and the fact that the Ameri- 
can school issued from the psalm-singing of the 
Pilgrims, reveals the folly of the dance-origin 
— With respect to the so-called jazz origins 

American music, it should be observed that, the 
compositions presented at this Festival are “rep 
resentative,” and not one of them is based on jazz. 
And, as these “representative”? composers are, each 
one of them, native-born Americans, there can 
hardly be occasion for further anxiety over the 
alien authorship of American music. 


It is particularly notable that, as Mr. 
Schwerke says, of the composers represented 
not one was foreign born. They were all 
native Americans. It is still more notable 
that none of the music was based on the 
jazz idiom. 

In the program book a brief sketch of 
American music from 1579 to 1931 is pro- 
vided by Mr. Schwerke. It is well docu- 
mented and no doubt proved surprising to 
some foreign readers, but need not be quoted 
here. The program book also contained 
photographs of the composers whose works 
were given. 

The festival occupied three days. The 
first day, July 6, an evening recital was 
given at the Kurhouse Theater consisting of 
American Colonial songs sung by Mignon 
Nevada, with Irving Schwerke at the piano. 
The second evening was devoted to chamber 
music, the performers being Frank Mann- 
heimer, pianist, and the Lenezewski String 
Quartet—Gustav Lenezewski, Walter Pauf- 
fler, Georg Balkheimer and Matyas Seiber. 
The program consisted of a string quartet 
on Indian Themes by Frederick Jacobi, 
sonata for piano by Roger Sessions, Florida 
Suite for piano by Leo Sowerby (first per- 
formance), string quartet by Quincy. Porter. 
The Jacobi quartet was played at a festival 
of the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music several years ago. ‘The sonata 
for piano by Sessions is to be played this 
year at the International Society Festival in 
Oxford. 

The third evening was devoted to sym- 
phonic music, the orchestra being the Frank- 
fort Radio Symphony Orchestra. The con- 
ductor was Oskar Holger, and the soloist 
Frank Mannheimer. The program was as 
follows: Comes Autumn Time, overture 
(Leo Sowerby) ; Pan and the Priest, op. 26, 
Tone poem (Howard Hanson) ; Concerto in 
D minor, piano and orchestra (Edward Mac- 
Dowell), Larghetto calmato, Presto giocoso, 
Largo—Molto allegro; The Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Khan, op. 8, Symphonic Poem, 
(Charles T. Griffes); Africa, tone poem 
(William Grant Still) I. Land of Peace, 
II. Land of Romance, III. Land of Supersti- 
tion; Masquerade, an American Rhapsody 
(¢ ‘arl Mc Kinley). 

Program notes on these pieces were fur- 
nished by Mr. Schwerke, and proved to be 
excellent and thoroughly informative. The 
music was exceedingly well received. Fred- 
erick Jacobi, who was present, writes that 
the festival of American music was “a great 
occasion,” and that in his opinion Schwerke 
“did a remarkably good job in organizing 
this thing, and that American composers 
should be very grateful to him.” Mr. Jacobi 
says further that he was delighted with the 
performance of his quartet, and that it was 
one of the most intelligent performances of 
it he had ever heard. He adds, “They also 
played the Porter Quartet, which is very 
fine, delightfully. Mannheimer played the 
Sess‘ons sonata extremely well and he and 
the orchestra had a particular success,. it 
seems to me, with the MacDowell Concerto. 
This is really a splendid work. It seems to 
me that the time is ripe for a renewed in- 
terest in MacDowell. This concerto is of 


course a work of the past, but it seems to me 
to have stood the test of time remarkably 
well. I was also greatly charmed with 
Kubla Khan, which I had not heard in many 
years, and I thought Still’s work remarkably 
good in many ways—lI had not heard it be- 
fore. On the announcement board of the 
Kursaal in Bad Homburg I saw a copy of 
the article from the Courier prominently 
displayed.” 

This letter was personal, addressed to the 
chairman of the music committee of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music, 
American section, and was not written for 
publication. 


Von Klenner and Alaire Feted 


Berenice Alaire, young coloratura soprano, 
winner of the New York State and Liberty 
District Contests of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and pupil of Baroness 
Katharine Evans von Klenner of New York, 
recently returned with her teacher to Point 
Chautauqua, N. Y. There Miss Alaire will 
spend the remainder of the summer after the 
past month’s trip to the |Pacific Coast, where 
she competed in the finals of the Federation's 
Young Artists’ Contests. 

Miss Alaire and the baroness made the 
trip by boat as far as Galveston, the former 
giving a concert on board ship for the bene- 
fit of the Home for Sailors’ Widows and 
Orphans. Large receptions were given for 
the baroness in both Houston and El Paso, 
Tex., by her former pupils, Mrs. M. B. Scott 
Van de Mark and Anna Plunkett of Houston 
and Maud Lafferty Koster of El Paso. Julia 
Cameron of Brownsville, Tex., traveled 400 
miles to see the baroness in Houston. 

In Los Angeles three days were spent at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Neal Rudy. The 
baroness was also warmly welcomed by T. 
Sheridan Baker, her former pupil, well 
known as a singer in the East. In Los 
Angeles Baroness von Klenner and Miss 
Alaire were feted by the prominent musi- 
cians and club women, and Miss Alaire sang 
at several musicales as well as in the Argus 
Bowl at Eagle Rock and at the Uplifters 
Club at Santa Monica. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Liebling also entertained for them. Mr. 
Liebling has dedicated his latest song to 
Baroness von Klenner. 

From Los Angeles, the Baroness and her 
pupil went on to San Francisco, where, be- 
sides taking part in the activities of the con- 
vention, they were warmly received not only 
by their friends but also by Mayor Rossi 
and Emmett Hayden. civic music supervisor 
of San Francisco. Miss Alaire was engaged 
by Mr. Hayden to sing for the Down Town 
Association and for the Social Welfare Or- 
ganization luncheon, and also broadcast from 
Station KPO. She sang at a musicale given 
by Marguerite St. John, the actress, in hon- 
or of the baroness, and at a dinner party 
given the baroness by Henry W. Sinning, 
commodore of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club. 

Leaving San Francisco, Baroness von 
Klenner and Miss Alaire went on to Salt 
Lake City. where they were entertained by 
Dr. and Mrs. John F. Sharp. Miss Alaire 
sang at an afternoon reception given by Mrs. 
Sharp for her guest, and also in the famous 
Tabernacle, and broadcast over Station KST. 

From there the two returned home by 
rail, and the baroness is looking forward to 
her summer teaching and Miss Alaire to a 
summer of intensive study. 


Goldman Band Programs 

The Goldman Band programs of the 
present week continue to offer music of the 
highest class to the thousands who attend the 
concerts. The soloists for the week were 
Del Staigers, Beatrice Belkin and Rosalie 
Wolfe. The opening program, after a group 
of the classics, devoted the second half of the 
evening to Victor Herbert. Tuesday the an- 
nounced program was of the classics again: 
Sach, Handel, Mozart, Weber, and so on. 
Wednesday, a comic opera night was sched- 
uled; Thursday, modern English classics and 
some popular music; Saturday an Italian 
program, and Sunday a Tschaikowsky pro- 
gram will be presented. 


Detroit Symphony Summer 
Concerts 


The fourth week of free nightly concerts 
given in the sounding shell at Belle Isle, 
Detroit, by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
with Victor Kolar conducting, featured the 
Ukrainian National Chorus, Ivan Atamanetz, 
director, and Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, who was soloist, playing the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 
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may have been of great importance as a composer 

and musicians, but was his comic opera Daphne? 
ae 

Some of the Sunday morning radio music is a joy. 
There is no sales-talk; the announcers say little and 
do not tell the (apparently moron) audience what it 
should hear in the music; the programs are tasteful, 
quiet and dignified. If only the Sunday mood lasted 
throughout the week! 

It is a pity that no better Liven and tune could 
have been selected for performance during the 
\merican Day services at Canterbury Cathedral than 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. The tune, bor- 
rowed from “John Brown’s Body,” does not fit the 
words, and has been distorted until it becomes almost 
a jig. We have better hymns. 

ears" 

We all wonder sometimes why radio stations so 
persistently “keep the air.” If there is not music, 
there is talk; the moment one thing ends, another 
starts. The reason—or, at least, one reason—is good 
enough: if there is silence each member of the 
audience thinks something has gone wrong with his 
set, and not infrequently puts something out of order 
that was perfectly all right. By all means, let the 
broadcasts be continuous. 

Van Hoogstraten greatly deserved the honor con- 
ferred upon him when he was presented, last Mon- 
day evening, with a gift by members of the New 
York Stadium Orchestra in recognition of the com- 
pletion of his tenth year at these concerts. He was 
also presented with a medal by the Bruckner Society 
for familiarizing Stadium audiences with Bruckner’s 
works, which undoubtedly will arouse much contro- 
versy. For the genius of Bruckner is hardly univer- 
sally recognized. Some people think him a bore. 


A Good Resolution 


We are indebted to the kindness of Frank W. 
Healy, impresario of San Francisco, for forwarding 
the following exceedingly interesting bit of informa- 
tion: 

“The Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco at their regular meeting 
Monday, June 22nd, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was prepared and presented 
by the Honorable Warren Shannon, Supervisor. 

“Whereas, The City of San Francisco is recog- 
nized throughout the nation as a highly cultured 
community, especially in the field of music and opera, 
and ; 

“Whereas, that although heretofore there has been 
no organization existing in this city of a permanent 
character and devoted to what is known as ‘Light 
Opera’ as distinguished from ‘Grand Opera,’ there 
is now in existence an organization duly and regu- 
larly incorporated under the laws of the State of 
California known as the San Francisco Light eens 
Company, without capital stock and not operated for 
profit, its incorporators all being citizens and resi- 
dents of San Francisco, and 

“Whereas, the prime motives and purposes of the 
San Francisco Light Opera ( ‘ompany are: (a) To 
further the interests of all good music by the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Light Opera Company for 
the presentation of public performances of light 
opera, comic opera, festivals, concerts and other 
musical performances to be sung in the English lan- 
guage; (b) to encourage and foster every manifesta- 
tion of California operatic talent and to provide such 
operatic talent with training under the supervision of 
expert musical and stage directors; (c) to encourage 
our native musical genius and develop our musical 
art by awakening and promoting popular and artistic 
interest in light opera and other music sung in the 
language of our country, and 

“Whereas, it is earnestly believed that the residents 
of San Francisco and the City’s interests will be 
greatly benefited through the organization and en- 
tertainments to be given by the San Francisco Light 
Opera Company, therefore, be it 

“Resolved that the Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco strongly endorse 
the plans and ideals of the San Francisco Light 
Opera Company to revive and promote Light Opera, 
and believe that such revival will be a boon to our 
citizens and, therefore, should receive their hearty 
support ; that when the enterprise is in full operation 
it will unquestionably be the means of giving perma- 
nent employment to many professional people and 
others, thus furnishing the residents of the city with 
high class music and entertainment, and generally 
add to our progressive spirit.” 

This reads just too marvelously to be true! That 
a city and county board of supervisors should give 
recognition to light opera as distinguished from 
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grand opera, and should put the stamp of its ap- 
proval on a particular company, even one fathered 
by the noted and successful Frank Healy; that said 
supervisors should further encourage musical per- 
formance to be sung in the English language—is just 
too wonderful for words. Sure, Frank Healy, who 
has plenty of good old Irish Blarney in his make-up, 
must have hypnotized those supervisors. 


Recognizing Genius 


The performance in June of works by American 
and Spanish-American composers under the auspices 
of the Pan American Society is one more forward 
step in the progress of American music around the 
world. There have been from time to time hearings 
of American works in Europe, thanks to the efforts 
of various musicians, mostly foreigners, among them 
E. Robert Schmitz and Lazare Saminsky. Irving 
Schwerke has given American music in Paris, and 
more recently at Bad Homberg. The International 
Society for Contemporary Music has included a few 
American pieces on its festival programs. Some of 
the symphony orchestras have played American com- 
positions, notably, if memory serves, in Berlin, in 
Rome where Hanson’s symphonies have been heard, 
and occasionally other places. Also, of course, 
\merican composers living abroad, like Fairchild 
and Sessions and others, have arranged to have their 
music performed. 

The real progress, however, depends upon the 
composers themselves, and in this regard there has 
been a vast improvement in quite recent times. We 
have always had American composers, but it is only 
within the last decade that, with the exception of 
MacDowell, they seemed to do anything likely to 
win international favor. 

This was probably natural enough since all of the 
music of our early American composers was but a 
pale and anaemic reflection of the best music of 
Europe. With the rise of syncopation in the form 
of ragtime and jazz, Europe discovered that America 
might have something to offer, and although a good 
deal of our music today is still merely a reflection of 
European efforts (and this is notably true of some of 
our efforts in advanced modernism), vet there is a 
feeling that something of genuine interest and indi- 
viduality may come out of America, and Americans 
themselves are reaching a point where they are proud 
to exhibit what they have accomplished. 

The American composition today is split up into a 
great many different forms and styles, and which of 
it is most truly American it is difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to say. There are those that claim that 
the only real American music must be based upon 
the idiom of our Indians, since they, of course, are 
the only real Americans (if they are—they may 
themselves have been immigrants in their day); 
there are those who claim that the only individual 
idiom that America has is that of the Negroes, which 
is supposed to be the basis of ragtime and jazz; 
there are those who claim that if an American of the 
third or fourth generation frees himself from for- 
eign influence and allows inspiration to speak 
through his consciousness like light through a colored 
glass; the result can only be American; finally, there 
are those who say that it makes no difference whether 
American music is individual or not so long as it is 
good. 

So far as one is able to judge, Europe, however, 
has definitely placed the stamp of its approval upon 
American music which has a certain individuality, 
mostly of the jazz variety. It is certain that this is 
the only sort of American music which has influenced 
European composers to attempt to emulate it. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that when any 
American writes a tremendously strong, vigorous 
and vital piece of music, the world will not concern 
itself with academic questions of individual idioms 
or other matters which are beside the point. 


Mixing Words 


Hans Richter, famous Wagnerian conductor, who 
lived and conducted in England for an ordinary 
man’s lifetime, was not a linguist. When he died 
he spoke English as if he had left his native Hun- 
gary the week before. 

At a rehearsal in London a woman was sweeping 
the Queen’s Hall and dusting off the seats. The 
sounds of her activities annoved the conductor, and 
finally he shouted at her: “Wife don’t care!” 

Those that know German will easily see the point, 
but to those who are not familiar with the Teutonic 
language we will point out that Weib means woman 
and also wife, and the “kehr” (pronounced the same 
as “care”) means “sweep.” 
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ARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, July 23. 
A smooth Channel crossing from London landed 
me in Paris on a Sunday—a Paris of little traffic 
and deserted boulevards, for it was Grand Prix day. 
In the train from London to Dover, and Calais to 
Paris, my seat neighbor was Chaliapin, accompanied 
by his missus. The eminent singer, wearing a 
snappy, vanilla colored suit, grey suede shoes, a 


IRVING SCHWERKE, 
organizer of the American Music Festival at Bad 
Homburg. 


Byronic low collar and flowing neckbow, and an 
enormous red rose in the lapel of his coat, spent 
most of the trip playing solitaire with a much used 
pack of cards, and answered questions only in mono- 
syllables. At Paris he was met by several youthful 
Chaliapins and a private motor car. The singer was 
glad to be in France. He is not enamored of Amer- 
ica, Americans, English, or England. 
eRe 
Leopold Godowsky, who does love America, is in 
Paris, much improved in health, and intends to visit 
our land shortly. 
2neme 
Rosa Low, the soprano, passed through Paris on 
her way to Bayreuth, and after hearing several of 
the Festival performances there, she plans to fill some 
concert engagements in Roumania. 
ee 
Fashionable musicales (that is, attended by fash- 
ionable folks) were held at the residences of Mrs. 
William Astor Chanler, the Comtesse de Behague, 
and Princesse Edmond de Polignac. At the first, 
the music was presented by Eva Gauthier, mezzo- 
soprano, well known in America, who sang a pro- 
gram of Javanese and Malay numbers, and a group 
of modern compositions, which might be considered 
her individual domain. At the other two musicales, 
the performers were our own Musical Art Quartet, 
fresh from triumphs gained recently in Venice. The 
aris hearers, too, were stirred to enthusiasm by 
the accomplished Art Quarteters. 
a nd 


Obberammergau, of Passion Play fame, will give 
no representations this summer, but nevertheless de- 


sires to attract foreign visitors. As a result, the 
Passionate ones are advertising in the Paris Herald: 
“Best possibilities of Recreation. Theater, Motion 
Pictures, Tennis Courts, Swimming Pool, etc.” 
\ a 
At the American Library in Paris, the directorate 
complains that on an average of thirty books a day 
are stolen from the institution by those who make 
use of the reading rooms. That seems a queer ac- 
companiment to literary culture. 
eRe 
In most of the “useful” booklets that teach you 
French in a period ranging from ten minutes to three 
davs, most of the pages are devoted to vocabulary 


urgently needed in cafes and restaurants. If 
don’t believe this, verify it for yourself. 
eRe 

Ganna Walska gave a recital of songs at her 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. The program con- 
sisted of five sections, and for each one the soloist 
changed her costume to gowns which the local news- 
papers called “atmospheric creations.”’ A competent 
listener who was present assures me that Mme. 
Walska has made surprising improvement in voice 
and interpretation, owing to a period of incessant and 
hard study and rest from public appearances. The 
Walska recital programmed Beethoven, Mocart, 
Schubert, Scarlatti, Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, and 
Richard Strauss. A full house applauded the concert 
giver, who was showered with the traditional lavish 
floral offerings. 


you 


eR eR 


This is sent to me by a generous local voluntary 
assistant to the writing of this budget: 

“One hundred years ago, or even one generation 
back, the space behind the Paris Opera footlights 
was crowded during intermissions, and some fervent 
admirers of the operatic stars spent the entire eve- 
ning there. 

“This story is told concerning one, an impecunious 
secretary of an embassy, who many years ago hoped 
to win the favor of the reigning danseuse, Mme. 
Pauline Duvernay. He began paying her court by 
offering nothing less than his life, something of 
which she had no need whatever. But she retorted: 

““T am sure if I asked you to give me one of your 
teeth you would refuse.’ 

‘He went out and soon came back with a tooth in 
his hand and opened his mouth to show where it had 
been pulled. 

“Good heavens!’ she cried. 
mistake. I wanted a tooth from your lower jaw.’ 
ere 

Paris still has the best food and boulevards and 
the worst matches and telephone system. 

eRe 

There are comparatively few Americans here this 
summer, but I heard no typical Parisian complaining. 

nr se 

Strangely enough, Americans on foreign soil are 
not themselves enamored of seeing too many of their 
compatriots over here. 

\ a nd 

Advertise it with music, as the notice on this page 
demonstrates, clipped from the Paris issue (June 
29th) of the New York Herald. 

eR ® 

Apropos, it pays to advertise, and the following 

letter will prove the point: 


‘You have made a 


” 


Paris, June 25, 1931 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I am always pleased to be mentioned in so worthy a maga- 
zine as the MusiIcaL Courier, even when the mention is not 
in my favor, but I very much fear that Mr. Eugene Wagner 
will not be flattered to have my name under his portrait, as 
happened in your issue of June 13, 1931, page 17. While the 
mistake is certainly to my advantage, Mr. Wagner may not 
think it is to his. 

I had hoped to have the pleasure of seeing you in Paris, 
but fear I shall not, for on July 1 I go to Bad Homburg, 
for the American Music Festival which I am supervising 
there, and which you so kindly mentioned editorially in the 
MusicaL Courier. 

May I enquire if the copy of my book Kings Jazz and 
David, which I sent you quite some time ago, reached you? 
I shall send you also a copy of my new book, Alexandre 
Tansman. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING SCHWERKE. 

Mr. Schwerké inclosed in the letter (which I re- 
ceived here) a picture postcard of himself, and a 
striking looking gentleman he is, as you can judge 
for yourself. 

An hour or so after his communication reached 
me, I had occasion to go to the Wagon-Lit offices. 
\waiting his turn was an individual whom I recog- 
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nized at once although I had never seen him except 
in the postcard picture aforementioned. 

“Are you Mr. Schwerké?” I asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“It pays to advertise,” I said to him and explained 
why. 

We had a gratifying chat. Mr. Schwerké is the 
conscientious and well informed music critic of the 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune. He also had 
been a pupil of Moriz Rosenthal, which gave us an 
additional talking point after discovery of our mutual 
admiration for that intellectual and pianistic giant 

The American Music Festival at 
July 6-8, was organized by Mr. 
event is under the patronage of 
Sackett, American Ambassador in Berlin. On the 
first day, July 6th, there will be a lecture by Mr 
Schwerké on the early history of American music, 
followed by a song recital of colonial and modern 
writers by Mignon Nevada (daughier of Emma 
Nevada), American opera and concert singer. The 
second program is composed of orchestral music by 
Leo Sowerby, Clarence Griffes, William Grant Still, 
Edward MacDowell, Howard MHanson, Carl 
McKinley and John Alden Carpenter. 

Their works will be performed by the Frankfurter 
Rundfunk Symphonie Orchestra, directed by Dr 
Oskar Holger, also artistic director of all the Bad 
Homburg concerts. On July 8th a concert of Ameri 
can chamber music will be heard, interpreted by the 
American pianist, Frank Mannheimer, and the Len- 
zewski String Quartet. Works by Frederick Jacobi, 
Roger Sessions, Leo Sowerby and Quincy Porter are 
chosen for the occasion. For the festival a special 
booklet-program by Irving Schwerké is to be printed. 

The Festival is a finely patriotic intention on the 
part of Mr. Schwerké, and a highly complimentary 
gesture on the part of Bad Homburg and its excel- 
lent conductor, Oskar Holger. The Directorate has 
extended a warm invitation to the Editor of the 
MusIcaL Courier to attend the performances, and 
he shall do so if his crowded traveling schedule at all 
permits. 


Bad Homburg, 
Schwerké. The 


Frederick M. 


ner ese 
shop at NGO 5 
“Elman, Fabricant.” 
nRe 


Sign over a Boulevard des 


Italiennes : 

Madeleine Keltie, whose operatic successes in 
America (San Carlo Co.) and Europe are familiar 
to readers of the Musica Courter, has been putting 
in two seasons of hard study in Berlin, learning new 
roles and a repertoire of German Leider. She will 
resume her public appearances next autumn. 

erm e 

I just missed Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer and 
daughter Minna here, but shall track them down 
somewhere else on the European map. 

eRe 

As you know ere this, George Maxwell, sixty 
five years old, American representative of the 
Ricordi publishing firm, died at Neuilly (Paris) in 
a private clinic early this month, after a severe attack 
of jaundice. Maxwell, always ready to go to law, 
was feared for years by all publishers who issued 
works with melodies “plagiarized” from those by 
Puccini, and it used to be said that it was dangerous 
even to hum or whistle them in the presence of the 
late Ricordi defender. 

nd 

There are only 100 music students at 

bleau this summer. 


Fontaine 


ners, 

Depression has no terrors for young Milton Lucas, 
son of Clarence. The lad is a portrait painter and is 
in possession of more orders for pictures than he 
can fill. 

Sas 

[ regretted missing Pierre Monteux and 
Madame, who sailed for America (Hollywood) just 
after my arrival here. The Monteux conducting of 
Gluck’s Iphigenie at the Paris Opera recently still 
is the musical talk of the town. 

| a 4 

The old Cafe de la Paix still gladdens the eye and 
the new Ford building enrages it, provided one is a 
hater of skyscrapers, like myself. 
in modernistic style, is, of course, much higher than 
any other building in its vicinity. Where are the 
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Paris art authorities of yesteryear who used to frown 
upon American architectural invasions and banned 
so long from the French capital ? 
> Fe F 
our Parisian critical Cereberus, 
was found to be rich in health, jooks, and ambition. 
He threatens, on my return to Paris in about two 
' photograph me at the tomb of Rabelais, 
Lucas insists that I am like that. 
» = 


Comique, 


Clarence Lucas, 
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Meudon 


wee 


Opera they are singing 
*s Les Brigands. 
| nd 
Not to be outdone as a producer of novelties, the 
iris Grand Opera has a schedule this week consist 
Walkuere, Samson and Delilah, Faust, Otello, 


ind Lohengrin. 


ino ot 
Nn i 


| a 
waits without to take me to the East 
Vienna, and I shall next address you 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


Synthetic Tone 
theory of tone quality, which has been 
Trautwein in the radio depart- 

ment of the Berlin Academy of Music and is the 
subject of an article in the Musical Quarterly, is of 
It differs materially from the 
theory that different tone 
colors were caused by the overtone series, and the 
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developed by Dr 


considerable interest. 


Helmholtz which was 


relative power of these various overtones. 

The Trautwein theory is that the tone quality re 
sults from a single, almost immovable, overtone or 
“cide tone ’ 

[his is in accord with the familiar “beat-note”’ 
lich radio experimenters are so unfortunately 
This “beat-note” certainly does alter the 
ialitv of the radio tone. Whether it can be devel 
oped into something musically useful or not is an 
With the almost unlimited possibilities 
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other matter 
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ind organ builders have produced 
autiful effects. But the real synthetic tone 
When it does come it will, of course, 
when it is perfectly stable and per- 
isily handled by orchestra players, 
instruments with which we are now 
possibilities of unlimited 
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Van Hoogstraten Honored 
n Hoog not without honor 
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The Chautauqua Season 


ss of the beginning of the Chautauqua 

\Ibert Stoessel, with 

soloist, is highly encouraging. It 

more than 5,000 people pres- 

yf this year’s orchestra, including 
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MUSICAL 
Was Gluck Right ? 


In 1776 Gluck brought out his Alceste in Paris. 
In a preface, which is herewith translated from the 
French, he said: “Alceste should not please only at 
present while it is a novelty; for it belongs to no 
period. I affirm that it will please as much in two 
hundred years, if the French language does not 
change, because all the foundations are placed on 
nature, which is not affected by changes of style.” 

The old Académie de Musique in which Gluck’s 
works were given still exists as part of Cardinal 
Richelieu’s palace. The Paris Grand Opera Com- 
pany went in 1781 to the Porte St. Martin Theater, 
then to the building in Place Louvois, then to the 
Salle Favart, afterwards to the Le Pelletier opera 
house, before it reached the present sumptuous palace 
of music in 1875, a century after Gluck’s day. 

Gluck’s Orphée et Eurydice, Alceste, Iphigénie en 
\ulide, Echo et Narcisse, Armide, Iphigénie en 
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A CORNER OF THE RICHELIEU PALACE, PARIS. 
Gluck’s operas were produced in this corner of the Richelieu 
palace, now known as the Palais Royal. The tablet is placed 
at the junction of rue St. Honoré and rue de Valois, Parts. 
(Photographed for the Musica Courtrr by Clarence Lucas.) 


Tauride, which were produced at the old Académie 
de Musique, still remain in the repertory of the 
world’s greatest opera houses. They were the 
sources of innumerable hints, suggestions, and effects 
found particularly in Mozart and in many a lesser 
composer for a century afterwards. 

The magnificent revival of Iphigénie en Tauride 
under the direction of Monteux in the present Paris 
opera house at the end of June, 1931, made as much 
of a stir among the hearers as it ever could have 
made when Gluck first heard it himself in the opera 
house of his day in 1779. The French language has 
not changed, though the language of music has al- 
tered and expanded and enriched itself with orches- 
tral resources never dreamed of when Iphigénie was 
composed. Yet the masterpiece of Gluck remains 
unshaken because “all the foundations are placed on 
nature, which is not affected by changes of style.” 
The intensity and sincerity of Gluck’s emotional ex- 
pression are felt as strongly as ever. Everybody 
accepts Gluck’s principles, though the principles 
without the strength of Gluck’s genius are worthless. 
Hercules might just as well have said: “My dear 
fellow, if you wish to do a little fighting, please help 
yourself to my club.” 

Those who look for novelty will find in the operas 
of Gluck the startling novelty of durability. Most 
operas are short lived. Ten thousand of them have 
come and gone since Gluck’s works came to stay. 
The words which Sydney Smith wrote a century and 
a quarter ago serve admirably for a closing sentence: 
“Those works are the best which have longest stood 
the test of time and pleased the greatest number of 
exercised minds.” fee 


A Novel Attraction 


Hungarian 
ment is to send the complete organization of the 


The announcement that the Govern- 
Royal Opera of Budapest to the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1933 under the management of L. J. Vincent 
of the German Grand Opera Company, is of the 
greatest possible interest. Americans who have 
visited Europe are familiar with European operatic 
productions, but those who have never had the priv- 
ilege have much to learn of interest concerning the 
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vast difference that exists between our ideas on this 
side of the water and the ideas abroad The Buda- 
pest Opera Company will visit other American cities 
after the Chicago season, and in this manner a large 
portion of America should have opportunity to ac- 
quaint itself with foreign methods and foreign ideals. 


« 


Singers of the Past 

Herman Klein, in his book, Great Women Singers 
of My Time, takes the usual view of age—the “good 
old times” attitude. His praise of the great vocal 
artists of the past is, to be sure, fully justified; but 
not so in the criticism of the great singers of today, 
and still less so is scorn of the “press agent era.” 

The fact is that today singers accomplish feats of 
interpretation that were unthought of in the past, and 
that our public has been taught, by the combined 
efforts of artist and press agent, to accept and enjoy 
programs of far greater musical worth than were 
possible in those much vaunted “good old days.” 

It would be unreasonable, of course, to suggest 
that those great singers of bygone days could not 
have done what the singers of today do, if there had 
been any demand for it. With such natural gifts as 
they possessed, the entire wealth of vocal literature 
must have been within their reach. However, the 
fact is that they did not do it, for the simple reason 
that the broad culture of the present did not then 
exist. 

Furthermore, the singers of the past did not do all 
they could have done with the music they inter- 
preted. They scarcely “interpreted” it at all. Ex- 
quisite loveliness of tone and perfection of technic 
were—at least with the most popular “divas”—the 
end and aim of vocal art. This was, of course, chiefly 
true of opera singers, who were, in those days (and 
are perhaps today as well) the chief idols of the 
people. There was, even up through the eighties 
and into the nineties, very little effort towards the 
expression of the dramatic side of opera. It was the 
gradual effect of the precept and practice of Wagner 
that brought about the change and improvement. 

It is safe to say that the great actor-singer of 
today did not exist in the far distant past, and scorn 
for the vocal artists of our own day is certainly out 
of place. 


~~ 


Here and There 


A news item from abroad tells us that a medal in 
honor of Richard Strauss has just been unveiled in 
the little town of Sillian, Austria, where Strauss as a 
boy used occasionally to play the organ. 


* ¢ * 


Regret will be felt at the reported illness of Rich- 
ard Strauss, who was recently forced to cancel his 
appearance as conductor of his new version of 
Mozart’s Idomeneo at the Opera House. Strauss is 
no longer young, and the indispositions of advancing 
age give more concern than those of youth. 


* * * 


Mary Garden, it is reported, has brought action 
against the Parfumerie Rigaud, Inc., to prevent the 
use of her name in connection with cosmetics. The 
perfumers say that they have spent a million dollars 
in publicizing that product, and want the suit dis- 
missed. Details of Miss Garden’s complaint have 
not been disclosed. It might be assumed, however, 
that if she had received the million spent by the per- 
fumers she would not have sued. 


* * * 


A notable event which is to take place early in 
September is the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Association of Organists, of which 
Harold Vincent Milligan is the president. The 
meeting is to take place at the Riverside Church in 
New York City, where Mr. Milligan is organist. 
Among the speakers will be John Erskine, and a 
demonstration of Roman Catholic church music, 
ancient and modern, will be given by Father Finn of 
the Paulist Fathers Church, whose choir is famous 
all over the country. 

* * * 

The Ninth Symphony and the First Symphony 
were given together at the Stadium last week at what 
has become known as the annual Beethoven evening. 
That a summer audience should be felt to have the 
courage and culture to welcome the Ninth Symphony 
is the most notable feature of this event We need 
think back but a very few years to realize that in 
those days such a thing could not have been. No 
conductor would have cared for the job, unless ac- 
companied by a lot of flambuoyant advance publicity. 
As it is now in New York, the Ninth Symphony is 
given as a matter of course and is welcomed by an 
immense audience. 
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Rumors and Facts 


Benny Meroff and his versatile orchestra 
opened at the Dells Cafe, Dempster Road, 
Morton Grove, Ill., three miles west of 
Evanston, on July 20. It is predicted that 
3enny Meroff and his orchestra will be one 
of the most sensational novelty dance or- 
chestras in the country. This event will be 
one of the season’s outstanding orchestral 
openings of dance orchestras in Chicago. 


Those who have thought that the Southern 
Negro folksong was the only one of its kind 
have a shock in store for them, for David 
Guion, on his July 23 program, proved that 
the Texas Negro folksongs are as individual 
as those that come from the South-east. 
There seems to be a certainty that those 
Texas Negro songs are greatly influenced 
by the Spanish spirit, and one heard on this 
occasion a truly beautiful performance of 
jazz orchestra music. We regret, however, 
that we cannot recall the name of the en- 
semble nor of the composition. But the per- 
formers were an assemblage of Cuban 
Negroes who, it was said, were in their 
native costumes and played upon their na- 
tive instruments. Then suddenly the picture 
was transferred to modern times and one 
saw the same “savages” beautifully groomed 
in white linen, playing the same tune on a 
modern version of their instruments. The 
leading tenor was the soloist, and what a 
voice he did have! The sensuous, gliding 
rhythm of the Spaniard, combined with the 
Negro jazz, was to us an unsurpassed com- 
bination. It was at the Warner Theatre in 
New York City that we heard this orches- 
tra in conjunction with a picture called 
Newly Rich. All that we remember of that 
evening was the playing of the orchestra. 


Prof. John S. Evans, member of the fac- 
ulty of the department of music at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, is a New York visitor. 
Incidentally, the “True Story” Hour this 
week took radio fans to Oregon and in- 
volved two college class mates, one of whom 
was able to prove his friendship in later 
life for the pal of his college days. Of 
course there was a bit of college music 
that was well presented. 


The Hotel New Yorker concert orchestra 
includes in its personnel a dulcimer player. 
Edmond Burke, who plays it, is said to be 
one of sixteen musicians in America who 
are known to have mastered its technical- 
ities. 


3eatrice Belkin, soprano, will be heard as 
soloist during the Goldman Band concert on 
August 2. She will sing The Blue Danube 
by Strauss. 


When the former Hammerstein’s Theater 
in New York is re-christened the Manhat- 
tan Theater on August 4, a number of lead- 
ers in civic and theatrical life, who will 
participate in the ceremony, will be heard 
over an extensive NBC-WEAF network 
from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M., E.D.T., with Jack 
Halcy, comedian-raconteur of Broadway, as 
master of ceremonies. 


The works of Tadeusz Jarecki, contem- 
porary composer and member of NBC’s 
music and literary research library, were 
heard in an all-Jarecki program during The 
Composer’s Hour on July 28, over an NBC- 
WJZ network. Jarecki directed an NBC 
concert orchestra, and assisting on the pro- 
gram were Maria Bogucka, soprano, and 
Emanuel Zetlin, violinist. 


The Roxy Symphony Orchestra under the 
leadership of Maurice Baron will broadcast 
a concert of works by Camille Saint-Saéns, 
French composer, pianist, organist and con- 
ductor, over an NBC-WJZ net work, Aug- 
ust 3, from 8:00 to 8:30 P.M., E. D. T. 


With arrangements completed for use of 
the largest transcontinental network of sta- 
tions yet assigned to it, active preparation is 
under way for resumption of the NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour series on October 9 for 
the A and B grades, and October 16 for the 
C and D grades. Sixty-one stations of the 
combined NBC networks will carry the pro- 
gram. ‘The series will be under the direc- 
tion of Walter Damrosch. More than 56,000 
instructor manuals will be distributed shortly 
to scholastic institutions all over the country. 
A number of new features have been incor- 
porated in the manual, including a list of 
suggestions to teachers regarding class room 
reception technic for the series. These sug- 
gestions were prepared by Dr. Will Earhart, 
director of music in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 


public schools, and chairman of the advisory 
board for this broadcast feature. An orches- 
tral seating plan, a schedule of concert dates, 
a list of the network stations, descriptive 
notes on all compositions to be performed, 
an extensive bibliography and index of com- 
positions listing the catalog numbers of all 
available phonographic recordings, as well as 
music material available for school orches- 
tras are included in the manual. 


WHAT Do You WISH 
TO KNow? 


PitcH FoR UNISON SINGING 

In what key should a song be arranged 
for a school girls’ chorus? Also a boys’ 
chorus? One of our numbers is pitched 
in E flat to E flat; if put in the key of F, 
the range would be C to C. What would 
you call a comfortable limit for unison sing- 
ing? 

A range of D to D would be very 
good, although this does not mean any 
particular key. Frequently glee club 
songs and choruses are arranged too 
high, making them very difficult for the 
average singer. 

Re WeppING MARCHES 
you please answer the following 
questions: (1) Name all of the marches 
suitable for wedding marches. (2) Should 
I use more chords and more rhythm than 
the average wedding march shows? (3) 
What tempo?—J. S., Marshaltown, Iowa. 

(1) The two best known marches 
suitable for weddings are Mendelssohn’s 
and Wagner’s. (2) If you mean that 
you are composing a wedding march, 
our answer is that the richer you can 
make the harmony and rhythm the bet- 
ter. (3) The same tempo as the wed- 
ding marches above mentioned. 


Will 


Worps to Taps 


Can you furnish me with the words to 
Taps? J. M 
The following words were taken from 

the West Point Song Book: 

Fades the light, 

And afar 

Goeth day, 

Cometh night, 

And a star 

Leadeth all, 

Speedeth all 

To their rest 


This Is the Life 


According to an Associated Press story 
from Rome, Italy, and published in the New 
York World-Telegram, Signora Mussolini 
and their children have been ordered by Il 
Duce not to mingle or be mingled in his 
political life. “My wife and family are my 
dearest possessions,” he is quoted as say- 
ing, “but so greatly do I treasure them that 
I keep them apart from my day as some- 
thing refreshing to go to when I have a 
moment in which to rest.” 

Her activities are described as follows: 

“At 7 a.m. she gets up and supervises 
the breakfast. She sees Vittorio and Bruno 
off to school at 7:45, and her husband off 
for his office at 9. She takes care that 
Romano and Anna Maria have something 
to do to occupy their time at home. 

“She then makes out the list of purchases 
for the day and the menu for luncheon. Her 
husband and sons are home at 1:30 for 
luncheon and leave again around 3. 

“Tn the afternoon she frequently goes auto- 
mobile riding and shopping. Rachele Mus- 
solini’s chief enjoyment is ‘fare le spese,’ 
or doing her own buying. 

“Occasionally, but not often. she stops at 
this or that friend’s house. She gets home 
in time to welcome Vittorio and Bruno re- 
turning from school and to put Romano and 
Anna Maria to bed. 

“Then comes dinner, at 9 o’clock. There 
are seldom any guests. After dinner she 
retires with her husband and sons to the 
large salon, where thev listen to the radio, 
and at least half the time there are motion 
pictures, 

“Sometimes her husband plays the violin to 
the accomnaniment of the plaver piano. She 
— her family are invariably in bed at 
10:45.” 


Music in the Subway 
Whoever it was that said that music can 
be found in everything in life was a wiser 
person than one might ordinarily think him 
to he. The latest musical sounds are those 
which lately were reproduced by O. H. 
Caldwell, former Radio Commissioner, when 


“GIVE ME 


A LITTLE SOMETHING, 


FRED,” 








at the conclusion of his series of four broad- 
casts over WOR he “reproduced the funda- 
mental musical sounds” that make up the 
subway’s roar, the elevated rattle, and the 
bedlam of the Bronx Zoo. 

Hear ye! tired mortals who travel home 
at night by means of these conveyances. 
Those are not deafening, wearying sounds. 
Remember they are “fundamental musical” 
ones, 


I See That 


Pavel Ludikar sang at a musicale given at 
the Newport home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Duncan. 

Ernest Briggs is spending the summer in 
Venezuela, 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hammer, of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
recently paid a visit to Mussolini. 

The Denver A Cappella Choir scored a tre- 
mendous success at . recent Biennial 
Convention of the N. F. of M. C. 

Hilda Burke scored in the title role of Aida 
at Ravinia Park. 

Zlatko Balokovic is 
tralia. 

Syracuse University 
enrolment. 

N. Lindsay Norden conducted his own com- 
position, Thanatopsis, at Robin Hood 


concertizing in Aus- 


has a record summer 


Frieda Hempel will sing at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium on August 15. 

A full midnight show is being offered at 
Roxy’s every Saturday night. 

Cesare Sturani’s artists are busily engaged. 

Blanche Marchesi’s artists both in Paris and 
London are forging ahead with success. 

Many of Arthur Hartmann’s works will be 
performed next season. 

Katherine Bellamann recently presented a 
talented young artist, Velma Shipp, in 
recital. 

Poldi Mildner, pianist, who has 
reputation for herself in Europe, 
plav here next season. 

Elsa Hilger, cellist, appeared as soloist with 
the orchestra at Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
July 22. 

The Oscar Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., is in the midst of many activities. 

Construction will soon be started on the 
Radio City site. 

Various artists of Edwin Hughes are being 
heard in recitals in connection with his 
summer master classes in New York. 

Word comes from Genoa of the success 
there in La Gioconda of Clara Jacobo. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company has 
re-engaged Charlotte Boerner, soprano 
of the Berlin Staats Opera. 

Rudolph’ Thomas has been engaged as con- 
ductor of the New York Opera 
Comiaue. 

Lawrence Tibbett will again divide his work 
next season between the Metropolitan, 
concert work and talking pictures. 

Yehudi Menuhin has been made an honorary 
member of the Association of Friends 
of First Prize Members of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Felix Weingartner is to 
citizen. 


ooo b- 


made a 
will 


become a Swiss 


ee er eS 


Frances Nash is back in 


Hilda Burke scored success in Aida at Ra 
vinia Park. 

Frederick Schlieder is lecturing 
Musical College. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Music is offer- 

ing a piano scholarship under Olga 

Samaroff. 

Fraser Harrison recently 

Rochester Civic Orchestra 

series in Asbury Park 

Olga Samaroff is to hold Classes for. Lis 
teners at the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music next season. 

Beethoven's Ninth Symphony was performed 
at both the Stadium and Robin Hood 
Dell last week. 

Albert Stoessel recently conducted the Chau 
tauqua season’s first symphony concert 
with great success. 

Beryl Rubinstein sailed to take part in the 
Anglo-American Music Conference at 
Lausanne. 

Rosemary Albert is under the 
of R. E. Johnston. 

Sophie Braslau is now under the manage- 
ment of NBC Artists Service. 

Bianca Saroya has been reengaged by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera ¢ ompany 
Oskar Shumsky is studying with Efrem Zim- 
balist this summer at Fishers Island, 

N. Y 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hammer had a 
special audience with the Pope 

Fritz Reiner began his two weeks’ 
ment at the New 
Tuesday evening. 

It is rumored that the 
vive Von Suppe’s 
cially for Jeritza 

Paul Althouse and Anne 
the artists participating in 
opera season. 

Estelle Liebling’s 
attended. 

Ethel Fox scored another success in Athens, 
Ga., in a and Juliet and Boheme 

The Yeatman Griffith master class in New 
York is one of the most successful this 
pioneer has ever held, either in this 
country or abroad 

Catherine Widmann is summering in 
cinnati, but will re-open her New 
studios early in September. 

Leon Carson is taking a few weeks’ rest 

and enjoying opera at Ravinia Park and 

in Cleveland 

Hoogstraten 
farewell reception at the 
his engagement at the 

July 27. 

Pavel Ludikar sailed this week for Europe. 
fe will visit his home in Prague, return- 
ing about the middle of October for re 
hearsals with the Metropolitan Opera 

The Gilbert and Sullivan 
the Erlanger reached their 
on Monday of this week. 

Frieda Hempel will sing this month at Ocean 
Grove. 


at Chicago 


conducted his 
in a concert 


Guy 


management 


engage- 
York Stadium last 


Metropolitan will re 
Donna Juanita espe- 


Roselle are among 
Cleveland's 
finely 


lectures are being 


Cin 


York 


received an enthusiastic 
conclusion of 
Stadium on 


Van 


performances at 
100th mark 


twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Organists will 
be held in New York, beginning Sep 
tember 7, with headquarters at River 
side Church 


The 


America. 
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Althouse ‘‘At Height of His Powers” 


to the 
appearances 


singing a beautiful song from Aleko, 
opera by Rachmaninoff. Nor was that 
sufficient for the enthusiasm of the public, 
which asked for still more, and this time 
it was given the well-known and appreciated 
arioso from I Pagliacci, which won the ad 
Dairio de la Marina miurable singer an ovation. 

part: “The sub- “The appearance of Paul 
Orchestra had magnificent interpreter of 


Havana press, Paul encore, 
there recently, the 
the other as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, (Pedro San- 
conductor), resulted in a genuine 
popular tenor 


According 
Althouse’s two 


one in recital and 


juan 
triumph for the 
Nena Benitez, in the 


June 30, 1 


commented in 
Philharmonic 


Althouse, a 


scribers of the Wagner, as was 


¥ 
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TENOR DEL METROPOLITAN © 


WITH DR. BATISTE, 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Havana, 
scored a trinmph. 


ALTHOUSE (left) 
directors ot the 


or recently 


with which 


perfectly demonstrated, should at least have 
been an excuse for an entire Wagnerian 
program for the members of the Phil- 
harmonic.” 

Conchita Gallardo, in El Pais, was equally 
warm in her comments: “The concert had 
characteristics of a great event. The 
Paul Althouse, appeared before the 
Havana. The press has echoed the 
praise given him by the critics in the many 
countries in which he has sung, which made 
his triumph more difficult before a public 
pared to ‘hear something good.’ Althouse 
singing the Liebeslied from Die 

the voice of Althouse is a Walkuere and the applause that followed 

potent, robust and of good demonstrated eloquently that the audience 

| with clarity and had found what it expected—a tenor in the 

art has improved a hundred fullness of his powers, with a potent voice 

nt since we heard him at the Metro of a pleasant timbre, which he dominates 
in, back in the bril with artistic mastery, causing it, without 
careet leaving the bounds of good taste, to express 
again this all the emotions and succeeding in making 
and in the public participate in his feelings. We 
America appears. His ren do not here refer to the Vesti la Giubba 
lering of the works of Wagner was re from I Pagliacci (which he sang as an 
enthusiastic approval that encore, and won him an ovation and was 
constrained to offer an admirably) but to the works of Wag 


hear a great artist 

visited us at the height 
which sounded 
bounds of the 
Preislied of the 
Wintersturme of 
confirmed the fame by which _ the 
admirable exponent tenor, 


opportunity to 
Althouse, wh« 
powers. His 
prilliant in the 
Theater, in the 
singer and in the 
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pure and 
National 
Meister 
Die Walkuere 
he was preceded, as an 
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Althouse makes 
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public of 
masterful use of his ex 
being at the same time 
onscientious interpreter 
ymposers. The pre 
acquired notable finished 


1 rgans, 
pectful and a « 
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beginning of his 
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“It was a real pleasure to hear 
great artist, triumphant in Europe 
and wherever he 


such 


himself sung 
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ner, Die Walkuere and Die Meistersinger, 
the melodious beauty of which he made most 
evident. It was noticed that the voice, the 
art, and the personality of Althouse find in 
this music the best field for displaying his 
splendid qualities. . . . The song of Walther 
from Die Meistersinger could not have been 
sung better. The applause was so insistent 
that he had to offer two encores, the pre- 
viously mentioned aria from I Pagliacci 
and a romanza from the opera, Aleko, of 
Rachmaninoff, the Gypsy Song which made 
evident the clear diction and perfect voice 
control possessed by the applauded tenor. 
His appearance had been a new and bril- 
liant triumph for the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, whose enthusiastic ef- 
forts to promote our musical culture have 
been so efficacious.” 

Juan Bonich, of El Mundo, wrote: “Paul 
Althouse is a magnificent tenor; he pos- 
sesses a voice that is beautiful and of ex- 
cellent timbre, and he sings with most ex- 
ceptional mastery. Of extreme evenness in 
the different registers, he phrases faultlessly 
and may well take pride in his time-control. 
Passionate and delicate in the romanza from 
Die Walkuere, he gave an excellent recita- 
tion of the morceau from Die Meistersinger 
and embroidered, so to speak, the delicate 
romanza, La Joven Gitana. The Vesta la 
Giubba is a number that has been heard in 
Havana, sung by the best singers; neverthe- 
less it may be affirmed that the great North 
American tenor in this piece obtained a 
decisive triumph, since in it he utilized his 
exceptional faculties. The public, more than 
applauding him, gave him a_ rapturous 
ovation.” 


Bandmasters Guests of Goldman 

Special ceremonies took place on the after- 
noon of July 22 at City Hall to express the 
city’s welcome to members of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association who came to New 
York to take part in two unique Goldman 
Band programs. The visiting bandmasters 
were as follows: Theron Perkins, conductor 
of Perkins’ Band of Boston: D. A. Ives, 
conductor of Ives’ Band of Boston; Wal- 
ter M. Smith, one of the foremost cornetists 
in the world and conductor of Smith’s Band 
of Boston; Peter Buys, conductor of Hagers- 
town, Md., Municipal Band: Gene LaBarre, 
conductor of the Detroit Band; Jean Mis- 
sud, conductor of the Salem, Mass., Cadet 
Band; Lieut. Philip Egner, conductor of the 
a, aes ey Academy Band of West 
Point; Captain Richard B. Hayward, Ne a 
ductor of the Toronto Concert Band; R 
Meyers, conductor of the Allentown, ~ 
Band; George O. Frey, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Band; Lieut. Charles Benter, 
conductor of the U. S. Navy Band, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mayhew Lester Lake, cel- 
ebrated composer and conductor of Lake’s 
sand; Lieut. J. J. Gagnier, conductor of the 
Royal Grenadier Band, Montreal, Mace Gay, 
conductor of the Martland-Brockton, Mass., 
Band, and Henry Fillmore, conductor of 
Fillmore’s Band of Cincinnati. 


Denver A Capella Choir Scores in 
San Francisco 


The Denver A Cappella Choir, formerly 
known as the A Cappella Choir of the Den 
ver College of Music, scored marked suc- 
cess with both critics and public in their 
recent appearance at the San Francisco 
Biennial Convention of the N. F. M. C. 
Press reports declared that John C. Wilcox, 
conductor of the choir, is deserving of the 
highest praise for his work with this 
organization. 

The Denver A Cappella Choir, under Mr. 
Wilcox’s able guidance, has developed into 
one of the finest concert choirs in America. 
The choir plans next spring a short trip 
through the middle west including a concert 
in Chicago. The year following a New 
York appearance and a tour of European 
capitals are planned. 


Samaroff to Hold Classes for 
Listeners 


Olga Samaroff will conduct a course of 
Classes for Listeners next season at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia. These lectures, which will be open 
to the public of Philadelphia, are designed 
by Mme. Samaroff to create a musical in- 
itiation for the adult layman which will 
enable him to derive from music an enjoy- 
ment approaching that of a trained musician. 
Mme. Samaroff’s wide experience has con- 
vinced her of the need of such education. 
The course will offer weekly lessons and 
will extend from October 15 to April 15. 
Mme. Samaroff, who is director of. exten- 
work of the Juilliard Foundation and 
faculty member of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, New York, is of necessity forced to 
limit her time in Philadelphia, and early 
applications for the Listener Classes are 
urged. 


sion 


Emma Roberts in Demand 
Mrs. Frederick C. Hicks entertained at 
her home on Long Island recently, when 
Emma Roberts, well known contralto, ren- 
dered several solos which met with marked 
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enthusiasm. It was, incidentally, the 
private musicale for which Mrs. 
engaged Miss Roberts, and the 
also sing at her home in Washington, 
in October. 


Levitzki Returns to America 

Mischa Levitzki is now en route to New 
York from San Francisco following a four 
months’ tour of New Zealand. He arrived 
in San Francisco on July 31 on the S.S. 
Maunganui. 

Levitzki will remain in New York for 
five weeks and will then proceed to Europe 
for a tour of Italy, Scandanavia, England, 





MISCHA LEVITZKI 
on a Stroll in one of the cities visited during 
his recent tour. 


Holland and Austria. He will re 
United States at Christmas time 
and will begin his American tour in Mil- 
waukee on January 5. From there he will 
go to the Pacific Coast. His American 
appearances include engagements as 
artist with the Los Angeles, Portland 
Chicago symphony orchestras. 

While in Australia and New Zealand, 
Levitzki fulfilled thirty engagements. The 
entire concert in which he participated as 
soloist with the University Symphony Or 
chestra in Melbourne was_ broadcast,—the 
first time this has ever been done in 
Australia. 


France, 
turn to the 


solo 
and 


Another Successal Adelaide 
Gescheidt Pupil 


Helen Harbourt, gifted nineteen-year-old 
soprano, is rapidly becoming outstanding in 
the studios of Adelaide Gescheidt. July 13 
Miss Harbourt was assisting artist with the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra and the Apollo 
Club of Asbury Park, N. J. The young 
soprano sang the Schubert-Liszt ne 
tence under the baton of Julius Zingg. The 
press noted that Miss Harbourt’s voice was 
at all times heard above the orchestra 
clearly and sweetly and with surprising 
power in one so young. 

Miss Harbourt is already acquiring fine 
experience in operetta. Last season she sang 
the leading ny ogy: roles in the Spring Maid 
and Patience by Gilbert and Sullivan with 
the Montclair Operetta Club. She is en 
gaged to sing the leading part in the For- 
tune Teller next November with the same 
organization, together with Foster Miller, 
one of Miss Gescheidt’s outstanding young 
students, in the chief baritone role. 

One always expects the best from 
Adelaide Gescheidt, and the fact that her 
successful artists are still her loyal pupils 
stamps her a sincere teacher of the real 
truth of vocal expression. 


The Volpes in the West 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe are visiting 
their daughters in Kansas City. They will 
remain there the greater part of the summer. 
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MUSICAL 


Braine Scores With Barrere Little 
Symphony 

As already reported in these columns, 
Robert Braine appeared recently in the dual 
role of pianist and composer, with the Bar- 
rere Little Symphony Orchestra, playing 
the piano part of his own Phantasy. The 
New York Times stated: 

“Mr. Braine played the piano part in 
the first concert performance of his own 
work, His composition made a definite and 
agreeable impression, by reason of its 
straightforward manner of writing, its spir- 
ited rhythmic figures, and its unaffectedly 
melodic outlines, recalling pioneer, aborigi- 
nal Indian, and present day tunes. The audi- 
ence recalled the composer three times.” 

The New York Herald Tribune said: 
“The program contained the first concert 
performance of Phantasy, by Robert Braine, 
an American composer whose music has fig- 
ured in Walter Damrosch’s radio programs. 
Phantasy, in which the composer played the 
piano part, proved a pleasing contribution to 
the evening’s offerings. It is conservative, 
uneccentric and unostentatious, but shows a 
welcome melodic gift, able to engage the 
imagination, and knowledge of how to em- 
ploy and combine instrumental colors. The 
piano is treated as a member of the en- 
semble, rather than as a solo instrument. 
The composer was warmly applauded, and 
thrice recalled.” 

The New York World-Telegram com- 
mented: “Two qualities of Mr. Braine’s 
Phantasy were particularly notable—one that 
it was really fanciful; another that the 
composer was not afraid to charge his meas- 
ures with emotion. Mr. Braine himself 
played the piano part in this first concert 
performance of his composition, and both the 
performance and the piece itself aroused 
merited enthusiasm.” 

The New York Evening Post referred to 
“Robert Braine’s light, tuneful Phantasy, a 
first concert performance of the work, with 
the young composer at the piano.” 


A Great Italian Baritone at 
Covent Garden 


Lonpon.—lItaly’s great baritone, Mariano 
Stabile, has just concluded a brilliant season 
at Covent Garden, where he has been a prime 
favorite for several years. During the five 
weeks of the season of Italian operas Stabile 
appeared in the title-role of Falstaff for the 
first time in London, as Scarpia in La Tosca, 
as Marcello in La Boheme, and in the name 
part of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 

London’s music critics seemed to vie with 
one another in searching for superlatives 
to describe Mariano Stabile’s magnificent 
art. “A great Falstaff,” read the head-line 
of the Daily Telegraph’s notice of the per 
formance of the Verdi opera. “An Italian 
Falstaff, a faultless singer. Mariano Stabile’s 
great art” was at the top of the Daily Mail 
critic's column in which he further praised 
“one of the greatest artists of the age—a 
finished actor and faultless singer.” Francis 
Toye, a Verdi expert, in The Morning Post 
wrote: “Except for certain performances of 
Chaliapin I doubt whether such a subtle in 
terpretation of an operatic role has been 
seen or heard in the theater for many years.”’ 

“Signor Stabile is one of the great Scar- 
pias—probably the best since Scotti,” was 
the tribute of the Daily Express critics after 
witnessing the first performance of Tosca in 
which Stabile appeared three times during 
the season. “The outstanding figure was 
Signor Stabile, who | is the greatest Italian 
baritone of the age.” Thus wrote the Eve- 
ning Standard critic, Philip Page. “His 
Scarpia was a polished piece of villainy, 
superbly sung.” Other reviewers all wrote 
in the same strain, typical of the reception 
which this great artist met with at every 
performance. In all the operas except Gianni 
Schicchi he appeared with Tullio Serafin 
at the conductor’s desk. 


Leigh Henry as Composer 
poem, The 
(Rowlands, London), is 
scheduled as test-piece for several British 
competitive festivals. The text, translated 
by the composer, is a sixth century poem by 
the Welsh bard, Llewarch Hen. Dr. Henry’s 
Cry from the Twilight was the chief male 
choral testpiece at the Royal National Eis- 
teddfod of Wales in 1925, and his Yule- 
tide Carol was a mixed choral testpiece at 
the same annual event in 1926. 

Dr. Henry is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Music Board of Wales, of which he 
has been a leading member since 1923, and 
has been director of opera in the London 
Academy of Music since 1928. He is a 
recognized authority on Cymric music and 
folklore, and has directed the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s National Welsh St. 
David’s Day Celebrations from London. His 
suite on Celtic legends, The Wind on the 
Hills, was performed last winter by the 
New York Sinfonietta, under the composer, 
at the Roerich Museum, New York City, 
three numbers from the same work being 
danced by La Sylphe in the American Ballet 
Guild’s week conducted by Dr. Henry at 
the Longacre Theater in New York. 
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MUSICAL 


Baltimore Musical Lawn 


Party a Notable Success 
60,000 Attend Affair Directed by Frederick R. Huber—Band 
Music and General Singing—Peabody Conservatory 
Artist-Student Soloist 


again stepped 
limelight when its Musical 
audience of sixty thou- 
joined in the mighty 
Clark. The Lawn 
Hill Park and 


BaLtTimore, Mp.—Baltimore 
into the musical 
Lawn Party drew an 
people, who 

chorus led by Kenneth S 
Party took place in Druid 
wa; given by the city of Baltimore under 
the direction of the municipal director of 
music, Frederick R. Huber. The wide slopes 
south of the Mansion House at Druid Hill 
were crowded with people who sang lustily. 
There was a band of one hundred. A large 
screen was hung for moving picture dis- 
plays and for showing the words of the 
songs. All roads near the band stand were 
crowded with automobiles and cars, and bus 
lines carried great masses of people. Micro- 
and amplifiers made the instruments 
audible to the crowd and gave 
musical features an artistic touch 
not always the case in such a 
Mayor Jackson, temporarily for 


sand 


phones 
and the voices 
to the 
which is 
gathering 


Harrison Conducts in Asbury Park 


Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, of Rochester, 
N. Y., recently mpleted an engagement 
to conduct the he stra in two concerts a 


day in Asbury Park, N. J. These concerts 


HARRISON 


were given, 
the new 
ventior 


July 4 to July 17 inclusive, in 
audit Asbury Park, Con 
Hall, and were attended by audi 
generous in and applause. Mr 


Harrison presented the more familiar 


wriun ol 


ences S1z¢ 


arships, 


getting the cares of office, sang as heartily 
as anyone else present. He was joined by 
various members of the Park Board and 
other officials. 

The band was conducted alternately by 
Nelson C. Kratz, conductor of the Municipal 
Band, and Neuman C. Holmes, conductor of 
the Park Band. Earl Lippy,- young baritone, 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, who 
won the National Federation of Music Clubs 
and the Lawrence Tibbett prizes at the re- 
cent biennial convention of the National 
Federation in San Francisco, was the soloist. 
He sang the Prologue from Pagliacci and 
Eri Tu from Verdi’s Masked Ball. After 
tremendous applause, he sang as encores, 
Old Man River and On the Road to Man- 
dalay. The concert closed with the throng 
standing in total darkness and singing The 
Star Spangled. Banner, while a spot light 
played on the national flag in the rear of 
the band stand. R. 
classics and offered two programs of oper- 
atic music. Sunday, July 12, brought the 
orchestra and the Apollo Club of Asbury 
Park, a male chorus, under the direction of 
Julius Zingg. 

Citizens and summer residents of Asbury 
Park were emphatic in expressing their sat- 
isfaction in the introduction of concerts of 
this high type. It was also noted that audi- 
ences were more appreciative of music of 
the more serious order. 

Mr. Harrison, accompanied by 
Lucille Johnson, the well known 
sailed for Europe, July 22. They will re- 
main abroad for six weeks, visiting Paris 
and then touring England by automobile. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison return in September 
to resume their duties in connection with the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra. 


his wife, 
harpist, 


Houston (Tex.) Conservatory 
Offers Free Scholarships 


The Houston Conservatory of Music of 
Houston, Tex., announces four Free Schol- 
arships in piano or voice to talented students 
who wish to apply for same. These scholar- 
ships are known as the M. E. Foster Schol- 

donated by the editor, M. E 
Chapman-Bryan Scholarship, given 
Caro Bryan Chapman and Miss 
Bryan, two of Houston’s music 
The Cleveland Scholarship, given 
in memory of the late W. P. Cleveland, and 
the Conservatory Scholarship. The director 
announces that there is no string attached to 
either of the four scholarships. Students 
wishing application blanks may obtain them 
from the Director, Houston Conservatory of 
Music, Houston, Tex. 


Foster ; 
by Mrs. 
Jonhnelle 
patrons. 


Gebhard’s Current Activities 


Gebhard is teaching a summer 
Boston studio which he will 


Heinrich 
class at his 
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continue until the middle of August. On 
August 18 he leaves for his summer home, 
the Rest-a-Bit, on Bailey’s Island, Me., 
where he will remain until October 18. After 
this he will again be active in his Boston 
(Brookline) studio. A large class of ad- 
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vanced pupils have already been enrolled for 
next winter. Also a number of concert en- 
gagements have been arranged as usual, at 
each of which Mr. Gebhard takes part in a 
group of his own compositions, either piano 
solos or chamber music. 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF 


Well, here I am in the Black Hills, a 
bad name for these beautiful South 
Dakota mountains, made famous by 
Calvin and Grace Coolidge. I came to 
see why Coolidge did not choose to run 
—and found out! The thermometer reg- 
istered 108 degrees. 

* * * 


I entered South Dakota via the Bur- 
lington—they put me off the Pullman at 
Edgemont—then on a sort of glorified 
caboose, attached to a freight train. They 
still burn coal-oil lamps in this car of 
earlier days. Nearing Hot Springs, the 
conductor called out “Keep your seats, 
we unload the freight first, then we land 
you at the depot.” At a junction named 
Minnetakka, we changed for Lead, pro- 
nounced leed—the end of the line. The 
car bears the same name. It is a half 
Pullman, wicker seats in one end, and 
on arrival the colored porter called out 
“Lead—everybody out.” I suggested a 
much more musical way to him. Why 
not sing out—“Lead—Kindly _ light”? 
Since it’s a mining town he might follow 
on with—‘Amidst the encircling gloom.” 
The porter told me he was a tenor. Yeh? 

x * * 

Rapid City, the center of this beautiful 
land of ancient Indian lore, is the most 
attractive city of 12,000 I have ever seen. 
They have as fine a hotel as most any 
in New York. It is done in Indian style 
and dedicated to the Sioux tribes. When 
planning and building, they suddenly 
realized that the Siouxs, unlike the Nava- 
jos and Santa Fes, had no art. So they 
engaged an eastern artist to use his 
imagination and think out the kind of 
art the Sioux would have had had they 
been more artey and less warlike. The re- 
sult is unusual, to some attractive, to all 
arresting. The dining room decoration 
looks somewhat like Rudy Vallee sounds. 
This style of decoration seems to have 
effected some of the inhabitants, for I 
saw more girls there in pajamas on the 
streets than I have ever seen in one place 
outside the theater or Hollywood. All 
pajamas, like the dining room, were 
either modernistic or futuristic patterns 
they looked hopeful. Met some wonder- 
ful people and persuaded them that Mary 
Garden was to be God’s gift to South 
Dakota this fall. 

+ + * 

Many legends of the Sioux are scat- 
tered about, and I received quite a bit 
of information from a lady I met on the 
train who was reading the MusIcaAL 
Courtrr, which shows that she was more 
than ordinarily intelligent. She told me 
that the Sioux had little time for any 
thing but war and if they were living in 
this age would evidently be radio fans, 
from the amount of noise they made. One 
big chief who was always alluded to as 
the Sioux Warrior—pronounced S’War- 
rior—became the high mucky-muck and 
tried to rule all this western land. He 
even made his son right hand bower. 
The Supreme Council finally fired the 
son and after a season or two, so runs 
the legend, as legends are wont to do, 
he found his time and waged big war, 
startling all his vice-presidents and 
finally he lost his head and feathers. 
They then built him a monument in the 
southeast corner of the state and labelled 
it like a true prophet—‘“Sioux Falls” 
next ! 

x * * 

Contrary to Will Rogers, all I know 
is not what I read in the papers, and I 
see it’s getting to be quite the thing now 
to have a degree thrust upon you. It has 
its good points. You are almost sure to 
look up the map and locate the college, 
so it has a real advertising value. Over 
a year ago one wanted to make me a 
D.M., but it sounded too suspicious— 
might mean Doctor of Meddling. 

e am 

On my way West I stopped in Chi- 
cago and —— for two appearances 
each of Mary Garden, Kreutzberg and 
his dancing group, also two appearances 
of Gieseking. Had a _ nice visit with 
Dema Harshbarger. Asked her “How’s 
business?” She came right back at me 
with “Looks good, especially those 
courses that have Gieseking.” Miss 
Dema hates publicity almost as much as 
I do. George Engles is always telling us 
not to hide our light under a half bushel. 
“No,” says he, “Use a bishel, you seem 





A BUSY MANAGER 
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to need it.” Just for that we decided to 
give George a degree—an A.D.—An- 
nouncing Damrosch. 

x *k * 


Here is good news in a cablegram from 
Rome published in all the papers and 
headlined—* Italy Operas Pool to Keep 
Voices Home.” The article goes on to 
say that four leading opera houses have 
virtually pooled their resources with a 
view of keeping their singers in Italy. 
That is great and glorious news and 
there’s only one thing better. Please tell 
them to come over and take back a lot 
of the singers they’ve already sent us. 

* * * 

From the Black Hills I went to Denver 
and persuaded them they need not only 
Mary, the real Garden of the Gods, but 
Clairbert (return date); Doris Kenyon 
and San Malo in joint ‘recital ; Kreutz- 
berg and his dancing group (return date) 
and Gieseking (return date). While 
there I picked up a Screen Magazine and 
found an interview by our own Vice- 
President Curtis who said, among other 
flashes, “The Talkies are a great suc- 
cess, for they now enable one to see and 
hear_ people on the stage at the same 
time?” Oh, boy, that’s brilliant! It may 
even be literature, I know it’s alarming. 
Suppose all the V.P.’s get to talking? 
What a wealth of wisdom will be 
dumped on an unsuspecting world? And 
this reminds me of another story, and 
I just really must get it out of my system. 
After the recent merging and blending, 
a manager, who was touring the South- 
land with a passing Prima Donna, was 
airing his views on the present state of 
concert courses and radio rioting and 
claimed control of 85 per cent of all avail- 
able talent, etc. He had probably never 
seen Dema Harshbarger’s “other fifteen 
per cent.” Well, like all combinations 
and many individual agents (not man- 
agers), he had not created any artists 
himself, nor had his combine. Just lucky 
in buying into the business. The lady 
who told me of this brilliant outburst of 
bountiful bull said she wanted to tell him 
a story, but lacked the nerve. She told 
it to me to tell to others, so here goes, 
because it’s a good story. It seems that 
Mandy got a divorce from Jim—nothing 
unusual that, because that’s a National 
habit,—but she was not satisfied and 
went all around to her friends moaning 
low and saying ‘ ‘Dey jest ain't no justice 
in the courts at all.” One of her friends 
asked—-““What’s the matter with you? 
You got your divorce!” Mandy replied— 
“Yes'm, I got my divo’ce all right, but 
that Jedge was so onfeelin’ he done give 
the custody of all seven children to Jim, 
and dey ain’t nary: of ’em his’n.” I hope 
you get the application. 

+ a * 


I recently talked to the Rotary Club 
in a southern town and told them many 
stories of artists and my method of 

“Trafficing in Temperament.” When I 
was through the young newspaper girl 
who was reporting this speech rushed up 
to me in true hero-worshipping style and 
exclaimed—‘“It must be wonderful to 
know all these great artists!” I asked 
her if she had ever heard of Ezra Ken- 
dall, the old time monologue artist. She 
had not, so I told her his story. He was 
coming down State Street one morning 
and a woman got on the street car with 
ten children. The conductor helped her 
on and politely asked her—“Is this your 
family or is it a picnic.” And she re- 
plied—“It’s my family and it’s no picnic.’ 
As Elsie Janis says—‘“I’ll take vanilla.” 

CHarLes L. WAGNER. 


P. S. Have just landed in Los An- 
geles, and as usual found the weather 
“unusual”—quite cool and delightful. 

P. S. No. 2. I’m finishing up in San 
Francisco and will be home before you 
read this. Am leaving reluctantly for this 
is the finest city in America, the most 
delightful climate I’ve found anywhere 
and the best managed hotel of all my 
traveling years—the St. Francis. You 
can go into the dining room and get real 
fresh vegetables at all times—just think 
of getting a big order of Broccoli for 
25 cents. The Biltmore in New York 
asks 75 cents. Having managed art- 
ists all my life, I’m used to all sorts of 
green things, but Broccoli is my favorite, 
hence the material ending of this letter. 
It’s great to be both artistic and material! 
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Third Week of Philadelphia 


Orchestra Summer Concerts 


Smallens Conducts Ninth Symphony—Hall-Johnson Negro 
Choir Featured—Ormandy Guest Conductor Last of Week 


PHILADELPHIA.—The third week of the 
Summer Season Concerts by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell brought 
two special features—one the presentation of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the Hali- 
Johnson Negro Choir. Postponed for two 
evenings because of rain, the Ninth Sym- 
phony was finally given, a worth-waiting- 
for performance, on Wednesday, with Alex- 
ander Smallens conducting. The quartet and 
final chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy was 
sung by Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, Nevada 
Van DenVeer, contralto, Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Frederick Baer, baritone, and a large 
augmented chorus. Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony made up the first half of the program, 
which concluded in a brilliant way Mr 
Smallen’s initial term as conductor at Robin 
Hood Dell. 

Thursday evening Eugene Ormandy re- 
turned to continue his term as first guest 
conductor, offering colorful program com- 
posed of the overture The Flying Dutchman 
of Wagner, Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, L’Apres-Midi d'une Faune by De- 


bussy, Furiant and Polka from Schwanda, 
and Cappriccio Espagnole by Rimsky 
Korsakoff. 

The Hall-Johnson choir, under its mag- 
netic leader Mr. Johnson, sang on Friday and 
Saturday evenings, offering different pro- 
grams at both concerts, and at both concerts 
giving encores in response to the enthusiastic 
and prolonged applause. Outstanding num- 
bers were Water Boy, St. James Infirmary 
Blues, City Called Heaven, Steal Away to 
Jesus, Deep River, Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot. Mr. Ormandy conducted the re- 
mainder of the program, comprised of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony and his 
Carnival Overtures, concluding with fine per- 
formances of Wotan’s Farewell and Fire 
Music and Ride of Valkyries. 

The first half of the program Saturday 
evening was all Tschaikowsky, and Sym- 
phony Pathetique og Overture 1812 given 
inspiring readings by Eugene Ormandy. The 
last half of the program was given over to 
the Hall-Johnson Choir, which sang three 
groups and many encores. 3 





American Music in Paris 


Under the auspices of the Pan American 
Association of Composers, two concerts of 
American (United States), Cuban and Mex- 
ican music were given under the direction 
of Nicolas Slonimsky with the Straram Or- 
chestra at Salle Gaveau on June 6 and 11. 
The works played included the following: 
American Life (Adolph Weiss), Three Cor- 
ners of New England (Charles Ives), Men 
and Mountains (Carl Ruggles), Synchrony 
(Henry Cowell), La Rabambaramba (Ama- 
deo Roldan), Sones de Castilla (Pedro San 
Juan), Energia (Carlos Chavez), Préambule 
et Jeux, for harp and nine instruments 
(Carlos Salzedo), Bembe (Alejandro Ca- 
turla), Three Canons (Wallingford Rieg- 
ger), and Integrales (Edgar Varése). 

Some of this music is new, some not. The 
pieces by San Juan, Chavez and Riegger 
were played for the first time. Others are 
marked “second time,” and the Salzedo piece 
is marked “third time.” The soloist in this 
composition was Lily Laskine. 

It is the impression of the writer that 
Adolph Weiss is the leading spirit, or at 
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least one of the ante one. in the or- 
ganization of this Pan American Association 
of Composers. Mr. Weiss is a very well 
known pupil of Schoenberg and is also a 
member of the executive ——! of the 
American Section of the I. S. C. M. Some 
of the other composers on = program are 
well known here—Ives, Ruggles, Cowell, 
Salzedo, Riegger and Varése. Their music 
is mostly of an ultra-modern sort, Salzedo 
being the most conservative of the lot. 


Williamson te “Conduct at Virginia 
Festival 


The Harrisonburg (Va. 
Commerce, in cooperation ai officials of 
Massanetta Springs Bible Conference, is 
nearing the completion of plans to bring ap- 
proximately 10,000 people to Harrisonburg 
and Massanetta Springs on August 6 and 7 
when a sacred music festival is to be given 
as part of the program of the school of 
music which is to be held during the week 
of August 4 to 10, inclusive. 

This is the fourth annual session of the 
school of music, and a strong faculty from 
Westminster Choir School of Ithaca, N. Y., 
headed by Dr. John Finley Williamson, and 
a group of seven well trained musicians will 
have charge of the school. 

On Friday, August 6, a mammoth choir 
made up of approximately 1,000 voices will 
give a concert at 7:30 p. m. Seventeen towns 
and cities in three states are sending units of 
from 25 to 100 voices to take part in this 
concert. At the present time G. A. Lah- 
mann, head of the department of music in 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y., is conducting rehearsals of 
the various units in the three states sending 
delegations. This is being done in order to 
insure a finished presentation on the night of 
the concert. The choir will sing under the 
direction of Dr. John Finley Williamson. 


Civic Light Opera Company’s 

100th Performance 

With last Monday evening’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan double bill, Trial by Jury and Pina- 
fore, the Civic Light Opera Company, at 
Erlanger’s Theater, gave its 100th perform- 
ance. The extraordinary success enjoyed by 
Milton Aborn’s forces in the West 44th 
Street house in New York City has proven 
a matter of surprise even to old and seasoned 
producers who, in the inception of things, 
looked upon the summer comic opera season 
as a venturous affair. Standing-room has 
been at a premium at most every perform- 
ance, and even the extremely warm weather 
proved to have little effect upon the Gilbert 
and Sullivan fans. 

And the end is not yet. The present offer- 
ing will be followed, on Monday, August 10, 
by another favorite, Ruddigore, which, after 
a fortnight’s engagement will be succeeded 
by the ever-popular Mikado, the inaugural 
opera of the season, for a like period. The 
Gilbert and Sullivan schedule will come to a 
close on Saturday, September 5, and then, 
after a week’s rest for everyone concerned, 
the Civic company’s forces will take to the 
road for a visit to the major eastern cities. 
Atlantic City will be the first stop and Bos- 
ton the second. 


Chamber of 


Van Hooastvates Goes to 
Philadelphia 


Van Hoogstraten left New York for 
Philadelphia early in the week to take 
charge of the Fairmount Park concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, relinquishing his 
position as head of the Stadium Concerts to 
Fritz Reiner. 
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KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

Katherine Bellamann presented Velma 
Shipp, mezzo-soprano, in a song recital re- 
cently at her New York studios. With Julia 
Hall at the piano, the charming young artist 
was heard in a varied program. Her voice 
is warm and emotional in quality and she 
has impeccable musicianship, being also a 
skilled pianist. Miss Shipp is charming to 
the eye and has a manner that instantly puts 
her en rapport with her audience. She should 
have a most successful future. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 

The fifth concert of the La Forge-Berumen 
summer series was given in the New York 
studios of these teachers, July 9. The fol- 
lowing presented the program: Mary Dun- 
can Wiemann, soprano, Marie Powers, con- 
tralto, Frank La Forge and Phil Evans, ac- 
companists. Miss Wiemann possesses a 
sweet quality and sings skillfully 
and artistically. Mr. Evans gave splendid 
support with his colorful accompaniments. 
Miss Powers, who was heard on an earlier 
program, again gave pleasure. She has a 
voice rich, velvety and of wide range. Her 
interpretation of Schubert’s Erlkoenig, with 
Mr. La Forge at the piano, was especially 
notable 


voice ot 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 

Blanche Marchesi, in closing her Paris 
studio at 202 Rue de Caurcelles and moving 
into her new artistic home at 8 Rue de Bois 
de Boulogne, can proudly look back upon the 
cultivation of many singers who have since 
remarkable success during the past 
for Mme. Marchesi has launched many 


won 
years, 
stars. 

On arriving in London on June 28, this 
distinguished musician was met by a large 
group of girls who had good news to tell 
her—they had “made good.” Miss Careme, 
leading” woman of Lilac Time, greeted her 
teacher with a bouquet of yellow roses, and 
her sister, Marguerite Severn, with red ones. 
The latter showed with pride the announce- 
ment of the great Three Festivals where 
the young contralto was to appear as lead- 
ing artist the third day. 

Mme. Marchesi learned with joy that, on 
two other festival days, her star pupils, 
As 4 Desmond and Muriel Brunskill, were 
to be the principal contraltos, which means 
that all three of her artists were to be the 
leading contraltos at this very important 
festival. 

July 2 Mme. Marchesi witnessed with 
great satisfaction the debut of her coloratura 
contralto, Gladys Gay (formerly Fields) 
who as a student was very successful both 
in London and Paris. She gave a joint debut 
recital at Grotrian Hall with a most prom- 
ising young basso. When these two youths 
stepped forward to sing the lovely duet 
from Rossini’s Italiana in Algeria it seemed 
as if spring itself had come up on the plat- 
form. They took six bows before they en- 
cored this duet. The Times said they were 

‘Two singers out of the common run, for 
Gladys Gay, claimed to be that rare thing, 
a colorature contralto, and Vere-Laurie was 
a deep bass, presented an unusual program 
of songs and duets at the first recital. Every- 
one predicts for them a great future 
Mme. Marchesi sang at a big charity con- 
cert (July 2) with these same pupils and 
she would have had to repeat every single 
song if she had obeyed the calls that made 
her take at least twenty bows. It is rare to 
hear pupils and teacher together. Mme. 
Marchesi has sung for forty years and her 
voice is still fresh and young.” 


A. C. ZERFFI 


Mary Louise Coltrane, an artist from the 
Zerfh Studio, gave a highly successful re- 
cital at the Clara wee gone Hall of Music 
in Springfield, Mo. Great enthusiasm greeted 
her performance of a varied program and it 
was again noted that this young artist shows 
exceptional promise. Her effortless singing 
and intelligent interpretation were evidenced 
anew and the audience seemed loath to leave 
after the program was concluded. Miss Col- 
trane will spend the summer with her family 
in Springfield, returning to New York for 
further study in the fall. 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 

Alvah E. Nichols, well known baritone, 
gave his twentieth annual recital on June 24, 
at the Greenwood Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
More than five hundred persons attended. 
\mong his pupils heard were several well 
known church and radio soloists, including 
Evelyn Holly Heeg (soloist of the Green- 
wood Baptist Church), Jean Kline, Clarence 
Gelabert, Karen Hartmann, Florence Walls, 
Florence Gast, Fred Aspinall, Leona 
Constance Dunn, Arthur Cadogen, James 
Irvine, Anna See, Robert Matthews, Alvin 
Van Hoff, Frederick Godfrey, Estelle 
Schaap and John A. Dooley. 


Mr. Nichols is director of the Greenwood 
Baptist Choir, er Temple Glee Club, 
A. A. O. N. Aurora Grata Scottish 
Rite organizations ¢ the St. Cecile Quar- 
tet. The singers, all cordially received, were 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 

tributes, and 

credit upon the 
teaching. 


presented with many floral 
their work reflected great 
excellence of Mr. Nichols’ 


IRMA SWIFT 

Mme. Irma Swift, teacher of voice, has 
moved her studios to 166 West 72nd Street, 
New York. Mme. Swift held her fourth 
pupils’ recital of the season at her studio, 
July 16, having previously presented many 
of her pupils in two recitals at Steinway 
Hall and one at Hunter College auditorium. 


New Operetta Read at Whitehead 
Studios 


The Whitehead School of Rhythm, 
Drama and Voice, Steinway Building, New 
York, was the scene, July 21, of an informal 
gathering to hear a reading of a new oper- 
= for young people, At the Rainbow’s 
Edge. Douglass and Virginia Whitehead 
are the authors of the libretto and the music 
is by Grant-Schaefer. Virginia Whitehead 
has arranged the dances. The operetta is 
dedicated to Walter Damrosch. 

The story relates how the Snow Flakes, 
led by the Frost King, steal the color of the 
Rainbow Elves with which they were about 
to tint new dresses for the spring flowers, 
and, emboldened by success, plan to steal the 
Flowers themselves. Nurse Nature sum 
mons the Brown Bears to protect the 
Flowers. The Brown Bears, however, are 
defeated by the Polar Bears, and affairs 
look dark for Nurse Nature and_ the 
Flowers until the Sunbeams arrive and drive 
away the Forest King and his minions. 

The music is fresh and melodic and well 
adapted to the drama. The story is dra- 
matically set forth and there are numerous 
interesting characters for the children 
s30w-WOW, Nurse Nature, The Robin, The 
Raven and so on. The staging presents no 
great difficulties, and the costumes, dances 
and music should combine to make a color- 
ful production. The score for this operetta 
is now on the press of Arthur P. Schmidt 


Dodd-Crawford’s Paris Success 

Among the large audience at the recital 
given recently by Mrs. Roberta Dodd-Craw- 
ford, soprano, and which was reviewed in 
the June 13 issue of the MusicaL Courtrr, 
were noted the following personalities : Roland 
Hayes, Prince Tavalou-Hovenou, Madame 
Marchesi, Princess de Polignac, Baronne 
Surcouf, Comtesse de Lavenere, Baronne 
3enoist-Mechin, Marquise de Lyee de Bel- 
leau, Count and Countess de Saint-Martin, 
Clarence Cameron White, and Lawrence 
Brown, well known composers and others. 
Eugene Wagner was the efficient accompanist. 


Dr. Carl Engages Mildred Rose 


Mildred Rose, soprano of the Riverside 
Church, New York City, has been engaged 
by Dr. William C. Carl as solo soprano of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue 
and 12th Street, New York, to begin in the 
early fall. Auditions were held for the past 
six months, resulting in the engagement of 
Miss Rose, who has held several prominent 
positions in the east. 
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Thomas James Kelly’s Interesting 
Programs for Cincinnati 
Orpheus Club 


Thomas James Kelly was offered last year 
—and he accepted—the conductorship of the 
Orpheus Club, Cincinnati’s almost forty- 
year-old male choral body, and clippings from 
the Cincinnati newspapers were highly eulo- 
gistic about the work of that organization 
under his direction. 

During the season Fritz Reiner, then con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, invited the co-operation of Mr. Kelly 
and the Orpheus Club for a special Wag- 
nerian concert, with Alexander Kipnis, at 
one of the regular symphony season concerts, 
but Mr. Kelly felt that there would not 
be sufficient time to rehearse the extra work 
(a scene from Goetterdaemmerung) and 
prepare for the three regular concerts. The 
Club did, however, participate in the May 
Festival, under Eugene Goossens, upon in- 
vitation of President George A. Dana of the 
Festival Association. 

A suggestion of Mr. Kelly’s well-known 
originality and research may be seen in the 
following choice numbers culled from a per- 
usal of the season’s programs; they are 
rather unusual and worth noticing: A motett 
by Gounod (not arranged but composed for 
male voices, titled As the Hart Pants) ; 
Chorus of Sailors at Sea from Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, The Golden Legend; this 
was the prize composition of the Cincinnati 
May Festival of 1880, so that this presenta- 
tion was a semi-centennial remembrance of 
Mr. Buck as well as a gesture of courtesy 
to the May Festival Association. Gretry— 
famous French composer of his day—was 
— by his own male chorus, La 
Garde Passe, from his opera-comique, Les 
Deux Avares (1770). Gounod’s famous 
solo, Ring Out Wild Bells, was carefully 
and cleverly transcribed for soprano solo, 
male choir, organ, chimes and _ pianoforte 
by Mr. Kelly specially for the December 
concert, the solo being sung by Florence 
Macbeth. 

The second concert happened to be on 
February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, and so a 
most unusual American touch was given in 
the music; Mr. Kelly, knowing that Men- 
delssohn and Abraham Lincoln were born 
in the same month of the same year, thought 
it appropriate to have a number by Men- 
delssohn commemorating Lincoln, and so he 
chose the original male chorus, The Right- 
eous Living Forever Shall Shine as the 
Firmament—a_ beautiful number written in 
Mendelssohn's best choral style. 

Two a from the Masque of Saint 
Louis, Frederick S. Converse, to words 
of Rc Mackaye, were presented by the 
Orpheus Club with great success, the in- 
teresting accompaniments being played by 
Charles J. Young, who is assistant conduc- 
tor of the club as well as accompanist for 
solos and chorus. These two unusual items 
were most interesting; they were also not 
arrangements but specially composed for 
male voices; titles, March of the Pioneers 
and Song of the World-Adventurers. 

A very choice offering was the Quiete 
Meridiana nell’Alpe, by Enrico Bossi, mod- 
ern Italian composer who died on a home- 
ward-bound Atlantic liner only a few years 
ago after a visit to America. This was 
sung in Italian; it is rich in harmonies and 
unusual effects, four-part basses, four-part 
tenors, etc. 

Another original \ 
sation was Das ist 


work which made a sen- 
dae Meer, by the Ger- 
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man composer Nicode, well known in Berlin 
and Dresden, where he taught at the Con- 
servatory; the male chorus is from the 
centre of a symphony entitled Das Meer; 
it is a thrilling number and should be done 
much more than it is. It was sung in 
German. 

Also in German were the original numbers 
Die Lotosblume of Schumann (not the well 
known song transcribed, but an_ original 
male chorus) ; and Die Nacht by Schubert, 
also original male chorus. Another unusual 
piece was La Pastorella by Schubert—origi- 
nally a male chorus with Italian words; 
as such it was presented by the Orpheus 
Club. 

Two Antiques was the program-annota- 
ticn for the famous old Rota of England, 
Sumer is Icumen in, sung as originally writ 
ten for four tenor parts, and two bass; and 
the Sir Walter Parratt arrangement of the 
Contakion of the Faithful Departed (kieff 
melody) of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
of Russia. 

In addition there were very 
rangements of ancient folk-songs, 
Walter Damrosch setting of Danny 
(Kipling). 
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Reiner Praised in Italy 


During the course of the appearances of 
Fritz Reiner with orchestras in Italy not 
long ago, the critical fraternity received 
him, as did the public, with uniform en- 
thusiasm. Il Mattino (Naples) said: “Fritz 
Reiner conquered our public, as proved by 
frequent bursts of applause during the con- 
cert and an ovation at the end This 
success was all the more significant since 
the program included the first symphony of 
Brahms and the Domestic Symphony of 
Strauss. Fritz Reiner possesses those qual- 
ities of musicianship by which the complex- 
ities of a composition become absolutely 
clarified to the public.” 

Roma (Naples) stated: “Fritz 
second concert at the San Carlo brought 
forth even greater enthusiasm than the 
first . . . In the Strauss number Reiner 
gave to the sentimental episodes a_ poetic 
coloring so full of feeling that the large 
audience broke into applause.” 

Il Popolo d'Italia (Milan) continued: 
“The colossal proportions of the Domestic 
Symphony were perfectly balanced and ren- 
dered intelligent because of the clear and 
expressive direction of Reiner, who at the 
end was acclaimed by his many admirers.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Hammer Visit 
Mussolini 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. 


eral manager and director, respectively, of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
who are visiting the principal cities of Italy, 
during their stay in Rome had an interest- 
ing visit with Premier Benito Mussolini, 
who received them in his private offices in 
the Palazzo Venezia. 


Reiner’s 


Hammer, gen- 


A Correction 

In the July 11 issue of the Musicar 
CourIER a statement was made that the full 
score manuscripts submitted in the New 
York Association of Music Settlement com- 
petition should be sent in prior to Septem- 
ber 1, where as they are not to be submitted 
until “after” September 1. The contest closes 
December 1, 1931. Each entry must be 
marked with a nom de plume, together with 
the full name and address of the composer 
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in a sealed envelope accompanying the music, 
and sent to the Prize Composition Commis- 
sion of the New York Association of Music 
School Settlements. 


Edwin Haghes Siiesiiie Alton 
Jones 

The third program in the series of artist- 
student programs which are offered weekly 
at the Edwin Hughes New York studios 
brought Alton Jones, July 22. This sterling 
pianist’s success again convinced the audi- 
ence and critics that his reputation as one 
of the most outstanding young artists on the 
American concert stage today, is deserved. 
Mr. Jones has appeared many times in re- 
cital in recent years in Town Hall, and has 
earned the unstinted praise of New York 
critics. He was mentioned by Winthrop 
Tyron, New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Christian Science Monitor, as one of the 
twelve most important pianists now before 
the public. He is head of the piano depart- 
ment of Columbia University Summer 
School, and a member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art. 

This eminent artist gave a virile and mov- 
ing performance of a difficult program. 
There are seemingly no technical problems 
for Mr. Jones, and therefore his masterly 
interpretations move along with dash and 
rhythmic force. In all he did, there was a 
commendable avoidance of exaggeration in 
tempo and dynamic contrasts, and a poig- 
nant bringing out of the beauty of each num- 
ber. The program began with a group of 
seldom played numbers, Fugue in G minor 
by Frescobaldi-Bartok (1583-1644); Sicili- 
ano of Bach-Hughes ; a Gigue by Karl Hein- 
rich Graun (1701-1759); followed by the 
Schumann Sonata, op. 11. His final group 
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Russian and Spanish num 
Rachmaninoff, Zapeteado 
by Turina, Preludes by Scriabin, closing 
with the Islamey Fantasie of Balakirev, a 
work which received a masterly performance 
The program was prolonged by many en- 
cores including Walter Niemann’s Evening 
in Seville, a Brahms Caprice, En Route by 
Godard, and a Bortkiewicz Etude. Even 
then the delighted audience applauded for 
more. 
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Guilmant Organ School Prospectus 


issued 


The Guilmant Organ School has 
the prospectus for its thirty-third 
Complete details as to the plan of 
scholarships, terms and conditions are given. 
The great school continues gloriously on its 
way under the direction of its founder, Dr 


William C. Carl. 
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Francis Rogers Pupils at 
Chautauqua 
One half of the members of the Chautauqua 


Opera Company, Chautauqua, N. Y., are 
former or present pupils of Francis Rogers 


Sklarevski Pupil Plays in 

Elisabeth Oppenheim, young Baltimore 
pianist, recently gave a successful recital in 
Paris, her debut in that city. Miss Oppen- 
heim is a pupil of Alexander Sklarevski, 
faculty member of the Pe ahaa Conserva 
tory of Music, Baltimore. Mr. Sklarevski 
was present at the Paris recital 
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MUSICAL 


Austrian Government 
Drops Operatic Bomb 


Bill Placed Before Parliament to Reduce Expenses at the 
Staatsoper—Management to Have Cancellation Powers 


Over Contracts—Excitement Caused by 


Scandal 


Allegations—Tokatyan Triumphs as Guest Artist 


The Staatsoper’s season comes 
to an end with a shrill discord. The season 
proper, in fact, is over. According to tra- 
dition and habit it ends on June 30, when 
the star members of the house, including its 
director, Clemens Krauss, pack their trunks 
their well-earned holiday. For 
years past, however, General 
Intendant Franz Schneiderhan has created 
an innovation by extending the season up 
to July 15. His object was to accumulate 
added receipts side and to cater to 
the foreign tourists on the other. The in- 
novation was not quite a success, for operatic 
performances sans stars and sans director 
are not the expected drawing card for 
tourists, who prefer to spend the sweltering 
hot nights in Vienna's lovely outdoor places 
rather than at a mediocre, half-hearted oper- 
performance On June 30 began the 
Vienna's operatic artists—and a 
few days later came the big bomb: the 
“Staatsoper bill” placed before parliament 
by the government. 
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GOVERN MENT VS. OPERA 

The new bill, if it passes parliament, gives 
the management of the opera nothing more 
or less than the legal right to cancel all ex- 
isting contracts with its members as from 
September 1, and to renew (or not to re- 
new) them on terms which the management 
wishes. The effect was sensational. “State 
Bolshevism!” cried the artist; “Dictator- 
ship!’ shrieked the press. The Staatsoper 
management, with calm self-assurance, re 
plied: “Neither of the two; merely an in- 
strument to adjust the business of the 
Staatsoper according to present-day practical 
necessities.” 

Business, indeed, has been bad at the 
Staatsoper of late. The management blames 
the generally bad business conditions and 
the growing impoverishment of the populace. 
The knockers—or more correctly—the critics 
blame the poor performances, the lack of 
interesting novelties, and the general mis- 
management. Both parties have a certain 
amount of truth on their side, and the man 
agement just a bit more than their detrac- 
tors. For we know that, during the inflation 
period, when money was flowing, the 
Staatsoper sold-out, in spite of often 
miserable productions. And we also know 
that, when money is scarce, as now, even 
model performances will not bring an audi 
into the house. 

THAT State BupGet 

There is a story behind the new law, in 
fact several stories. The annual deficit of 
the two State theaters (the Staatsoper and 
the Burgtheater) now runs up to $1,300,000. 
Somewhat more than half of that sum is 
provided for in the State budget—the rest is 
so far uncovered. Now, the annual budget 
discussion in parliament is the “black day” 
of every Staatsoper director or Intendant 
Schneiderhan and Krauss are clever enough 
to foresee that the next budget discussion 
will be far from pleasant. The new bill it 
is therefore safe to guess, is a preventive 
measure on the ouch of those re sponemie for 
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the Staatsoper. By advocating the law, 
Krauss and Schneiderhan have wisely slipped 
the responsibility for the big deficit off their 
own backs and deftly passed it on to parlia- 
ment. The singers are the victims; but the 
directors are safe. 

PoLitics AND ART 

Here is another aspect of the affair: the 
political one. Austria is largely an agri- 
cultural country; her parliament is there- 
fore, largely constituted of rustic deputies. 
These good, honest peasants know little 
about the Staatsoper, and care less. The 
large majority of them has barely seen the 
building from the outside, least of all at- 
tended even one performance there. To 
them, and to the rustic provinces of Austria, 
opera and music and such cultural questions 
are Hecuba, to put it mildly. These men 
see only the deficit of the Staatsoper. 

A man like Richard Strauss was famous 
enough to hold his own against the hard- 
headedness even of Austria’s rustic deputies, 
by the sheer weight of his name and per- 
sonality. Schalk, though not a musician of 
Strauss’ weight and prestige, was at least 
a born diplomat. Krauss, a young man and 
talented though he is, is more vulnerable to 
the exponents of Austrian provincialism. To 
save his job, and to save the Staatsoper’s 
existence, he had to give in and abide by the 
new law. 

SCANDAL ALLEGATIONS BACK STAGE 

And there is a third aspect. The 
Staatsoper and its management has lately 
been in the limelight more than is good. A 
certain pamphlet, with “revelations” about 
protection, corruption, and other unpleasant 
things in connection with the Staatsoper, has 
attracted more attention than is desirable. 
Its author is the ex-claquer of the Vienna 
Opera, Otto Stieglitz. Krauss, as is well 
known, had declared war on the claque and 
driven Stieglitz from the Staatsoper. The 
man retaliated with a booklet containing 
exciting “revelations” about alleged corrup- 
tion in the business methods of the man- 
agement. The book was seized but later re- 
published, and is now widely sold and read. 

A law suit, on the part of Director Krauss 
against the ex-claquer was the outcome. 
Stieglitz was accused of libel, but the case 
has been adjourned to allow Stieglitz to 
prove his accusations. Whatever the out- 
come may be, there is at least some truth 
in what Stieglitz relates about the payment 
of the Staatsoper’s artists. Many of them 

and not the best ones—are paid out of all 
proportion to their importance, drawing- 
power and market value. 

Tue Law’s PossIBILITIESs AND SOME 
WARNINGS 

The new law, if it is passed, will allow the 
Staatsoper management to correct such mis- 
takes. It will be a wise law, if wisely han- 
died, and as long as it is used merely to dis- 
pose of overpaid artists or to reduce the bal- 
let from its present mammoth allowance of 
almost ninety dancers to sixty, as it is 
planned. Yet there i is danger in the new law, 
just the same! Above all, it legalizes breach 
of contract on the part of the Staatsoper 
(which is identical with the government) ; 
and unless it is very deftly handled, the new 
rules will mean, in many cases, the exodus 
of famous singers with an international mar- 
ket value. The top fee per night, foreseen 
by the new law is 1100 Schillings, or about 
$160. If that rule is rigidly and without ex- 
ception applied, artists like Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Lotte Lehmann, Rosette Anday and 
many others will soon shake the dust of Vi- 
enna from their shoes. Those who remain 
will be the nobodies and has-beens: a pro- 
vincial troupe, in short. It is fervently to 
be hoped that in handling the new law (if 
it becomes law) the management of the 
Staatsoper will show discrimination and wis- 
dom. There is no use in killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

TOKATYAN’S TRIUMPH 


\ glorious Coda was added to the musical 
season by the two guest appearances at the 
Staatsoper of Armand Tokatyan, the cele- 
brated Metropolitan tenor. He sang three 
roles: Turiddu to Mme. Jeritza’s Santuzza, 
whose sensational “staircase tumble” was 
again the dramatic highlight of the role, and 
Canio in Pagliacci on the same evening. For 
his second appearance Tokatyan chose Ca- 
varadossi, singing the part of the ill-fated 
Italian painter opposite Maria Jeritza’s ex- 
pressive Tosca. To say that Tokatyan was a 
sensation means to lend new significance to 
a much abused word. He was thrilling as 
Turiddu and touching as Canio. In his three 
widely differing roles, Tokatyan displayed 
the versatility and range of a voice that is at 
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once manly and mellow, a heroic and a bel- 
canto organ. Vienna, meaning both public 
and press, at once acclaimed the golden- 
voiced Armenian as a star of the first magni- 
tude. 

Carl Alwin conducted what was one of the 
most spirited performances heard at the 
Staatsoper in many months. 

PAUL BECHERT. 


Hollywood Bowl Concerts 
Delight Vast Throng 


Sir Hamilton Harty’s Interesting 
Interpretations Meet With En- 
thusiastic Approval—Spalding 
and Crooks Score as Soloists 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Sir Hamilton Harty 
continues his splendid stride, and wins one 
and all by his sheer love of the beautiful, 
and his ability to bring this beauty out to its 
full fruition. Mozart's G minor Symphony 
was given with a “flair” for the transcend- 
ant beauty of this etherial music loving 
master. The ability of Harty to coax and 
lure the daintiness from his orchestra was 
most apparent, and the spell cast on all was 
feit deeply. Two short numbers from the 
pen of Harty—Oriental, and A la Compagne 
—were well in the mood of the evening, and 
were contrasting lights. Tschaikowsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini was superb in its dra- 
matic reading. Gotterdammerung brought 
us the Rhine Journey and Funeral March, 
played with great breadth. The Hungarian 
Rhapsody by Liszt, adapted for orchestra 
was a fitting close for a perfect evening’s 
musical fare. 

Jury 21 

Berlioz, Brahms, Lalo, Harty and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff were the composers repre- 
sented on the following Tuesday (July 21). 
Harty chose a widely diversified list of 
works to present, and Albert Spalding gave 
of his superb musicianship and impeccable 
tone in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, the 
Bach sonato for violin alone, and a new 
number by Kreisler, and any one of the 
three might have been chosen as the high 
light of the evening. The substitution of 
With the Wild Geese for a programed num- 
ber at the last moment, brought cheers from 
all, as this Harty work, played at the open- 
ing concert, won instant recognition and its 
repetition was a happy choice and was the 
real climax of the evening. 

An Irish Rhapsody and the Royal Water 
Music of Handel, revivified by Harty, stood 
out as works of particular beauty and inter- 
est, and, added to them, The Garden of Fand, 
and Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
formed an evening’s feast of music fit for 
the gods. The Handel number received such 
individual treatment that it was quite un- 
recognizable as having been heard before, so 
great was the individual flair of this won- 
derful conductor, who dares to be himself 
in his rendition of old works. The Irish 
Rhapsody brought well known Irish airs ca- 
pering through it, and the well known Lon- 
donderry Air was the one most remembered. 
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Richard Crooks substituted the Prize Song 
at the last moment, and lifted himself very 
high in the estimation of the large crowd 
that listened so delightedly to the musical 
fare of this night. He followed this with 
Lohengrin’s Farewell, and again showed his 
splendid schooling and versatility, adapting 
his art to the thing of the moment. The EI- 
lis Club, a male organization, together with 
the orchestra and Messrs. Harty and Crooks, 
gave a beautiful rendition of Frank Har- 
ling’s Before the Dawn. It is a lyric work 
of much beauty and enjoyable to the layman 
as well as the dyed-in-the-wool music fan. 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony in D minor, 
and excerpts from Berlioz’s Damnation of 
Faust completed the list. M. 


Opera Season at Vichy 

The Grand Casino of Vichy, 
French watering spot, has already given, or 
will present, the following operas during the 


the famous 


season (July, August and September); Le 


1: i957 
Roi d’Ys, Lucia, Siegfried, La Fille de 
Madame Angot, Werther, with artists from 
the Paris Opera and Opera Comique. The 
operettas include: Paganini, Jeanne, Jean- 
nette et Jeanneton and Countess Maritza. 


August 


San Diego Midsummer 
Symphonies 

San Diego opened its fifth season of Mid- 
summer Nights Symphonies on July 14, 
presenting the San Diego Symphony, Nino 
Marcelli, conductor, in a series of eight 
Tuesday evening concerts, entitled: Gala 
Opening Night, Viennese Night, Scandina- 
vian Night, American Night, Soloist Night, 
Novelty Night, Russian Night and Request 
Night. 

These concerts began five years ago when 
Nino Marcelli gathered together eighty of 
the city’s resident musicians and launched a 
symphony orchestra. 

An association of musically minded folk 
undertook to organize San Diego into an or- 
chestra supporting city and succeeded admir- 
ably. The ensemble has a personnel of 
eighty-four, and has presented on its pro- 
grams such artists as Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Dusolina Giannini, Conductor 
Alfred Hertz, and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man. 


Anglo-American Music 
Conference 


The second annual meeting of the Anglo- 
American Music Conference is being held in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, from July 31 to 
August 7. John Erskine, American president 
of the conference, and Sir Henry Hadow, 

3ritish president, preside alternately. 





OBITUARY 
Marie Stone MacDonald Dead 


Mrs. Marie Stone MacDonald, native of 
Worcester and famous as an opera singer 
several decades ago under the name of Marie 
Stone, died June 29, at her residence, 79 
Hamilton Place, New York City. Mrs. 
MacDonald was an aunt of Lewis Stone, 
screen star, and had lived in New York for 
the past forty-five years. She was eighty- 
four years of age. 

She was born in Worcester at the old 
Stone homestead, 19 King Street, June 4, 
1847, daughter of Timothy S. and Lucy 
(MacFarland) Stone. She was educated in 
the public schools of Worcester and early 
showed an aptitude for singing. Intent upon 
an operatic career she was sent abroad upon 
graduating from the English High School. 
Studying for five years in Milan, Paris and 
London, she returned to America and was 
greeted with acclaim. 

She first sang with the Emma 
Opera Co., and later with the Ideal Opera 
Co. While on tour she appeared on many 
occasions at the Worcester theater and there 
it was that she gave her farewell perform- 
ance on June 9, 1891. The opera was Oscar 
Weil’s melodious Suzette, with Miss Stone 
in the title role—a character of her own 
creation. She was then with the Bostonians. 

In 1880 Miss Stone married William H. 
MacDonald of New York, whom she met 
while studying in Milan. 


—The Balsams 
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Ravinia Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 


ReETHBERG REcITAL AND Les HucGueEnots, 
Jury 21 

“An extraordinary announcement,” as 
worded in the Ravinia program, was the 
bill of fare served by Master of Ceremonies 
Eckstein to the Tuesday night habitues. In- 
deed it is a treat to hear Mme. Rethberg in 
recital. It is likewise well worth while to 
listen to the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots when performed by Yvonne Gall, 
Martinelli, Danise and Rothier, and a chorus 
such as that at Ravinia, which comprises 
many popular singers. hen, too, one is 
happy to travel to Ravinia to listen to the 
Chicago Symphony under the direction of 
Eric DeLamarter. 

With the assistance of the orchestra, 
under the direction of Wilfred Pelletier, a 
young giant of the baton, Mme. Rethberg 
gave joy to her hearers by the splendid 
manner in which she sang her varied pro- 
gram, made up solely of Wagnerian and 
Strauss selections. To sing the merits of 
Mme. Rethberg as a concert artist would 
necessitate anew superlatives that have long 
ago been bestowed upon her, but we must 
emphasize the fact that as ever her song 
delighted the ear, that her enunciation adds 
to the pleasure derived from her song, and 
that she scored an emphatic and richly de- 
served success. 

The orchestra was heard in the Weber 
Euryanthe Overture, in the overture to 
Francesca de Rimini of Tschaikowsky and 
the Flying Dutchman overture of Wagner. 
The last named was the best rendered or- 
chestral number. The ensemble was found 
not at its very best, as often the men played 
as though they needed at least one rehearsal. 
Even the concertmaster committed a mu- 
sical error and the brasses and woodwinds 
were not above reproach. These derogatory 
remarks in no way reflect on Conductors 
DeLamarter, Pelletier or Hasselmans. 

In The Huguenots, Mme. Gall sang the 
role of Valentine, in which she has won 
triumphs here as well as at the Paris Grand 
Opera and elsewhere. Beautiful to gaze at, 
she thrilled her hearers with her voluminous 
tones and the purity of the voice. 

Martinelli gave us a desire to hear Les 
Huguenots in its entirety, so well did he 
sing the last act. Few tenors nowadays can 
sing such a taxing role as Raoul. We recall 
the best of all of them, but we certainly 
believe that Martinelli comes a very close 
second to the famous Polish singer of other 
oe 

Giuseppe Danise belongs to that category 
of singers who are equally successful in 
operas of the old school as of modern times. 
He is a fine interpreter of Meyerbeer’s 
music. 

Leon Rothier was excellent as Saint- 
Bris. Though we might take exception to 
some of the tempi taken by Hasselmans, one 
may congratulate the gifted conductor for 
not permitting the orchestra to submerge the 
singers nor the chorus, not even in the 
Blessing of the Swords, a choral number that 
was sung with much force. 


Lucia, Juty 22 

Lucia di Lammermoor had its first per- 
formance with Florence Macbeth in the title 
role, Mario Chamlee as Edgar, Basiola as 
Henry, Lazzari as Raimondo, Oliviero as 
Arthur and Philine Falco as Alice. 

Florence Macbeth, one of the most attrac- 
tive young women of the lyric stage, looked 
good to the eye and her song was enchanting 
to the ear. Endowed with brains, Miss Mac- 
beth has in the last few years made big 
strides in her art. A singer of the old 
school could find no criticism as to her ren- 
dition of the part today and this means that 
the soprano knows the traditions. 

Mario Chamlee gave a splendid account 
of himself as Sir Ashton. Here and there 
he allowed his voice to have full sway and 
his stentorian tones met with the approval 
of the public. 

Mario Basiola has a big voice and though 
old-timers will tell you that the role of Sir 
Henry must be sung with refinement, bring- 
ing out many nuances, the young Italian 
baritone preferred to rely solely on his gen- 

erous organ to sing the Donizetti music. 
This was quite effective, especially in the 
Sextet. 

Long ago Virilio Lazzari made his Rai- 
mondo a big personage in this opera. His 
presence on the stage was keenly felt. 

Lodovico Oliviero was an excellent Lord 
Arthur. Likewise, Philine Falco as Alice. 

Gennaro Papi finds much pleasure in di- 
recting Lucia. At least his conducting of the 
score was most enjoyable and a great part 
of the success reverted to the conductor. 

REPETITIONS 


The balance of the fifth week here was 
made up of repetitions, beginning on Thurs- 
dav with another hearing of Lohengrin; 
then on Friday we had Samson and Dalila 
and on Saturday L’Amore dei Tre Re 

RENE Devries. 


J. Parma Roger Pupil Wins Medal 


P. Alecandes Alken, who was awarded 
one of the only two medals given for tenors 


MUSICAL 


at the final event of the New York Music 
Week Association, in Carnegie Hall, June 
11, is a pupil of J. Parma Roger of New 
York with whom he had studied for two 
and a half years. 
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THE JULY QUARTERLY 


The Musical Quarterly, Vol. XVII, No. 
3, July 1931, has just been received. This 
excellent publication, edited for so many 
years by the late O. G. Sonneck, still re- 
flects his noble and scholarly influence. Carl 
Engel, who succeeded Sonneck as Chief of 
the Music Division, Library of Congress, 
also succeeded him as editor of The Quar- 
terly, and followed him in a position similar 
to his at Schirmer’s where The Quarterly 
is published. Sonneck was vice-president. 
Engel is president. 

This July Quarterly is a volume of 125 
pages containing ten highly informative arti- 
cles, some of them by distinguished musi- 
cologists, and all of them interesting, though 
sometimes a bit—just a wee bit!—dry. Not 
the least interesting by any means are the 
Views and Reviews by Carl Engel. Under 
this head for some years, he has written 
random reflections in a manner that is quite 
inimitable. He has a mind that penetrates 
to the true inwardness of things, and he 
sets forth his views with a ready wit, a dry 
humor that takes an amused, sympathetic 
and tolerant view of the queer twists of 
humanity, its foibles and its weaknesses, its 
childish pretenses, and its ostrich-like belief 
that its animating impulses are safely hid 
out of sight. 

This quarter Dr. Engel gives his views 
and the views of others on the subject of 
noise. A well-documented article. The 
author seems to be interested in noise, to 
have made a first hand study of it here 
and abroad, to have read up on the subject. 
Read what he has to say and you will dis- 
cover how unhappy you are in the noise of 
Manhattan or wherever you happen to live. 

Others articles deal with Fauré (by Paul 
Landormy, Paris); Repetition in Nature 
and the Arts (C. A. Harris, South Aus- 
tralia) ; Elizabethan Instruments and Their 
Music (Fitzgibbon, Ireland) ; Hindu Music 
(Strickland) ; Jean Jacques Rousseau (Tier- 
sot, Paris); August Wilhelm Ambros 
(Guido Adler, Vienna); Brahms’ Third 
Symphony (Daniel Gregory Mason) ; Radio, 
and a New Theory of Tone-Quality (R. 
Raven-Hart, France); Musical Life in 
Paris, 1817-1848. 

One will no doubt wonder who August 
Wilhelm Ambros was, and what radio has 
to do with a new theory of tone-quality. 
Turning to page 360 we find that Ambros 
was a critic and scholar who lived from 
1816 to 1876, and that he was associated 
with Hanslick. 

As for the radio article, it deals with the 
invention, by Dr. Trantwein of the Radio 
Research Section of the Berlin Academy of 
Music, of a radio instrument which gives “a 
practically infinite range of tone-colors, con- 
trollable at will.” Interesting! 


Songs 

NOSTALGIA by KATHLEEN LOCK- 
HART MANNING (Schirmer). 

SHOES by KATHLEEN LOCKHART 
MANNING (Schirmer). 

BOTSFORD COLLECTION OF 
FOLKSONGS, Vol. I (Schirmer). 

FIVE SONGS by ISRAEL CITKO- 
WITZ (Cos Cob Press). 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Reengages Saroya 


Bianca Saroya, Philadelphia soprano, has 
been reengaged by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company for the season of 1931-1932. 
In addition to the roles which Miss Saroya 
sang last year, she will be heard in the title 
role in Thais, and also as Desdemona in 
Othello. 


Georges Thill Records Werther 


Georges Thill, French tenor, who achieved 
success at the Metropolitan last season and 
has been reengaged for next season, has sung 
the title role in a recording of Massenet’s 
opera, Werther. The opera is practically 
complete, consisting of fifteen records made 
by the French Columbia. 


Busy Evening for Eddy 

The evening of July 25 was a busy one 
for Nelson Eddy. The well known baritone 
broadcast from Station WABC at eight- 
thirty, then repaired to the Lewisohn Stad- 
ium, where he gave a fine performance as 
one of the soloists in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 


Pavlowa Home to Be Sold 


Anna Pavlowa’s lovely home, Ivy House, 
in Hampstead, England, as well as her lake 
and garden are all to be sold. It is under- 
stood that $100,000 is the asking price. 
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and Other Musical Instruments 


loess William Geppert sesso) 


We often hear the question raised as to 
how musical is England. Musicians them- 
selves differ in their ideas, yet if the piano 
be considered as the basic instrument, it 
would seem as though England were very 
musical. If we base our opinions on the 
piano, there is a somewhat vivid illustra- 
tion to be obtained by comparing the recent 
conventions of musical instrument manufac- 
turers and dealers in England as against 
those of the recent convention in Chicago 
held by the same class of merchants. 

What follows as regards these compari- 
sons as between England and the United 
States is not said in any disrespect for the 
musical instrument dealers of this country, 
nor is it an attempt to place England above 
the United States from a music-loving point 
of view. 

If the trade press representing the mu- 
sical instrument dealers of England and of 
the United States can be taken as a basis, 
it is evident that the musical instrument 
dealers of England are far ahead of the 
United States, and the musical papers that 
represent the trade and industries in musical 
instruments in the two countries, as mir- 
rored in their articles would seem to con- 
sider England far more musical than the 
United States. 

Again, there is to be considered the popu- 
lation of the two great countries. The 
United States is credited with 122 million 
of people, while England is credited with 
39 million. Probably it would be more just 
to add to England’s population that of Ire- 
land, the Irish Free States and Scotland. 
Scotland has 5 million, Ireland has 4 mil- 
lion, the Irish Free States have 3 million, 
giving the musical instrument dealers of 
England the credit of having the other popu- 
lations within their territory. That would 
mean a fair rating as to population com- 
pared with the United States, for the United 
States has states with far more population 
than the contingent nations adjourning New 
England. 

All admit that the Irish love their music, 
and do also the Scot. Therefore, we can 
say that the United States has 122 million 
and. that the four countries representing 
England have 73 million. This makes quite 
a difference, and yet when we compare the 
convention of the musical dealers and manu- 





facturers in England with the recent con- 
vention of the same fraternities in the 
United States, as represented by their trade 
press, there is a greater showing in favor 
of England. 

Taking up the reports of the recent con- 
vention at Chicago, as shown in two trade 
papers devoted to musical instruments, we 
find that one of the New York papers, pre- 
senting what it terms its “Convention Issue,” 
devotes twenty-four pages in that conven- 
tion number to such activities. The report 
in this particular paper devoted about ten 
pages to the proceedings of the convention 
held in Chicago, and seven pages to adver- 
tising. The other New York trade paper, 
published in standardized size, which is 
about two-thirds the size of the pages of 
the other New York paper, contained thirty- 
six pages. About ten pages of these were 
devoted to the convention and fourteen pages 
to advertising. 

We are aware that the excuse of these 
small, monthly publications for their limited 
space would be the oft-repeated word “de 
pression.” At the same time, however, it 
must be borne in mind, however, that Eng 
land is supposed to be going through even a 
greater depression and of longer duration 
than the United States. In days of greater 
prosperity, the convention issues of the two 
New York trade papers referred to would 
run to 250 pages. This, of course, is the 
explanation, and must be considered when 
the following figures are given in connec- 
tion with a London publication reporting the 
convention of the musical instrument manu- 
facturers and dealers held at Ramsgate and 
designated as the Ramsgate Convention. 
This London paper is also published monthly 
and is devoted to the musical instrument 
business, which, of course, includes radios, 
as do also the New York papers reporting 
the Chicago convention. 

The London paper reporting the conven- 
tion at Ramsgate in its “Convention Num 
ber” for June (the same month in which 
appeared the issues of the New York trade 
paper) with pages not as large as the first 
New York trade paper referred to, but 
larger than the second, had 134 pages, 
eighty-five of them given over to advertise- 
ments of the musical instruments, and over 
thirty pages devoted to convention matters, 
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mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 
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test the depression that has afflicted the busi- 
ness. 

The writer does not believe that the piano 
business, for instance, is any better in Eng- 
land than it is in this country, but if these 
illustrations given by the trade press of Eng- 
land and of this country be accepted as rep- 
resenting conditions existing in the two 
countries, then we must pause and take our 
hats off to our English neighbors and con- 
gratulate them upon the evident enterprise 
exhibited at the convention at Ramsgate as 
compared with the convention at Chicago. 


“A Remedy, Maybe” 


We all know that the minds of piano 
manufacturers in this country have been 
turned toward a solution of the piano de- 
pression and are attempting to remedy this 
condition by the producing of something that 
would take the place of the modern piano. 


PIANO OPEN FOR USE 











THE “GOLDEN HARP PIANO” 


rhe writer has discussed with several manu- 
facturers the possible contingency of an in- 
vention of an instrument that would be 
accepted by the people and would be easy to 
manufacture, easy to sell, and easy to learn 
to play in the homes. 

There have been several attempts to intro 
duce great changes in pianos, but it seem- 
ingly has been left for a genius in Los 
Angeles, Cal., to awaken interest in an in 
strument that, if it is all the inventor 
claims, would seemingly give to the piano 
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dealers of this country something to take 
the place of our present-day wooden-cased 
pianos and present to the people an instru- 
ment that the inventor claims “will last a 
thousand years.” 

It may be that this Los Angeles genius 
has produced something that will bear the 
test, but it would also seem that the Cali- 
fornia inventor needs a fine distribution man 
to curtail, in a way, some of the claims 
made, for to herald his invention as the 
“Finest Piano In the World” and give it the 
name “Golden Harp Piano,” would require 
demonstrations to prove the claim before 
people, and especially the music element, 
would accept this dictum. 

The California inventor makes the follow- 
ing claims: “Warranted One Thousand 
years with Action replacement. Made spe- 
cial to order for orchestras, Traveling The- 
atrical Companies, etc. Prices range in 
Jeweled cases from $1,000 to $50,000. For 
commercial trade, prices $350 to $10,000, 
made to order. Deposit required. No other 
piano accepted in exchange for Golden 
Harp.” 

The inventor of this piano is Chas. W. 
Pressley, who has had his ideas patented 
to prevent the possibility of others copying 
the instrument. In a large and interesting 
circular sent out by Mr. Pressley, the pat- 
entee and owner, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
under the heading, “Many Reasons Why the 
Golden Harp Piano Is the Best Piano in 
the World,” there are given many claims 
that are really interesting. In the first place, 
there is no wood used in the piano, from 
what can be gleaned, for it is constructed 
of metal that will not rust; the felts are 
moth-proofed and water-proofed. Then 
again, “the strings are the finest imported 
and gold finished so they will never rust; 
they will last 100 years.” 

Here again is another claim that will in- 
terest piano men: “In Golden Harp Pianos 
the action and keyboard can be replaced as 
quickly as the replacing of a tire on a car.” 
It also is stated that “no factory needed for 
the assembling of the Golden Harp Piano.” 
\gain, Mr. Pressley states: “the Golden 
Harp Piano is commercially correct in every 
way. It can be moved easily and cheaply 
and most conveniently by all. The piano is 
practical, ever-lasting, can be made to sell 
cheap or expensive, any way you want it.” 

Mr. Pressley also states that “the Golden 
Harp piano-cases are aluminum and, fur- 
thermore, it is the only piano that can be 
put in a plush case and carried with band 
instruments and carried from place to place.” 
He further states that “the Golden Harp 
Piano is the only Futuristic piano now in 
existence.” 

The one thing that will interest piano 
manufacturers, probably, is the statement by 
Mr. Pressley that “the piano when folded 
up takes twelve inches of floor space. One 
man can handle it’; then follows this state- 
ment, “100 Golden Harp Pianos assembled 
for use can be shipped in a single car, or 
200 in knockdown for assembling.” 

Those piano men who are interested in 
the replacement idea as to pianos will read 
with astonishment the statement by Mr. 
Pressley that “the Golden Harp Piano is 
1,000 times more durable than any pre- 
viously made piano.” 

There is found among these many argu- 
ments in favor of the Golden Harp Piano 
this statement: “There are more people now 
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trying to learn piano music than ever 
before; the player-piano is dead, the phono- 
graph is dead, the radio had to take its place 
back where it belonged in cheap, noisy, 
squeaky advertising. It is not new, it was 
here when came, we have made a little im- 
provement in broadcasting only.” 

The closing argument in this long, illumi- 
nating discussion of Mr. Pressley’s, as to 
his piano, is as follows: “The Golden Harp 
Piano is new, nothing like it in the world. 
The Golden Harp Piano is the first com- 
plete piano made and patented in the world, 
all others being copied.” Mr. Pressley also 
says that the weight of the piano is 200 
pounds and can be carried on the running- 
board of a car. 

All this regarding Mr. Pressley’s piano 
is given free, for if the piano will do all 
that is claimed for it by Mr. Pressley there 
evidently is something in this wide deviation 
from the present-day instrument. The two 
illustrations of the piano shown here give 
some idea of what Mr. Pressley has evolved, 
for the folding up of the piano gives some 
illuminating ideas as to what his ideals have 
led him to. 

The big trouble that Mr. Pressley will 
face are his claims for the instrument as 
compared with claims made by other manu- 
facturers. There may be an excuse for what 
seemingly appear to be vague and luminous 
theoretical ideals of an inventor. The piano 
itself is certainly a departure, and one may 
realize that the folding up of the piano, the 
aluminum case and all that is so heroically 
described, may contain much that is of value. 

However, let our piano makers investi- 
gate this. Miss Pressley can be reached at 
1133 Hyperion Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Let the writer say that this is not just adver- 
tising, but there seemingly is something in 
this invention that is worth the study of 
those who are seeking something new in the 
manufacturing of pianos. Mr. Pressley, 
however, would do well to obtain the ser- 
vices of a publicity man who could probably 
lay before the music world the real facts 
concerning his piano, and this from the point 
of view of commercialism so that he will 
not be led astray by the enthusiasm of one 
who evidently believes what he says and 
feels that he can prove his statement. 
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N. LINDSAY NORDEN, 

who, on July 11, conducted the 

Reading Symphony Choir and the 

JOSEPH OSBORNE AND PAUL MUSICKOWSKY, Philadelphia Orchestra in his own 

the former, both concert violinist and the teacher of Paul Musickowsky, who will give a composition, Thanatopsis, at Robin 
series of recitals next fall. Young Musickowsky, only eight years old, has just returned Hood Dell, Philadelphia. The huge 
with his teacher from a short vacation. He will remain here during the balance of the amphitheater was crowded to over- 
summer to prepare his program for his debut in New York City at Carnegie Hall this flowing, and Mr. Norden COGS Sete 

coming scason. a tremendous ovation. (Photo by RUTH RA) 
; Kubey-Rembrandt.) : 

Return engagements are a flattering proof 

” successful recital giving, and of these 

Ruth Ray has a large number. On June 30 

she played her second recital in Platteville, 

Wis., and, on July 2, her eighth in Moor- 

head, Minn. She also has played her sec- 

ond recital in Sycamore, Ill., this season, 

and has appeared several times in Peoria. 

She played there three times the week of 

June 7, interpreting movements from the 

Mendelssohn and Conus concertos and the 

Lalo Symphonie Espagnole. The popular 

American violinist ts vacationing until Sep 

tember in a log cabin in Jackson Hole, 

Wvyo., with the lovely panorama of Jack 

son Lake and Mt. Moran spread before 

her window. 


GLADYS AXMAN 
cnrouie to Europe, where she stopped her travels long 
FRITZ REINER cnough to give a successful recital in Salzburg on July 20 


as Malipiero’s guest in his garden in Asolo. Reiner (at the [TO SCHIPA 
left) conducts the New York Stadium concerts from Jul) well known tenor, wi according to the latest cable 
28 to August 10; and the Philadelphia Orchestra summer con reports from Buenos Aires, won a great triumph at his 
certs at Robin Hood Dell, August 11 to 18. first appearance there this season at the Colon in The 

Barli f Sevill 


Orr For Some TENNIS ' 
Busity Preparinc New Scores Urcinc on His Favorite Mount 
NELSON EDDY AT YORK HARBOR, ME 
If Mr. Eddy's method of cultivating his noted baritone voice is truly pictured above, there is no doubt that sun-bathing will immediately 
of attaining similar success. 
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MiscHA LEVITZKI 


Who arrived in San Francisco on July 31, following a four months’ tour of New Zealand 
and Australia, during which he made thirty-three appearances. 














